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ofan the hoofs of the Pony 
- Express thunder on the Santa Fe 


Trail. Again the Wells Fargo stage 
coaches rattle through the prairie 
night, their guards’ hands clasped to 
the butts of their trusty carbines. For 
Paramount swings across the screen 
the thundering story of the winning 
of the West and of Wells Fargo, that 
he-man outfit which dared a thou- 
sand dangers a minute to carry mail, 
gold, and its precious human freight 
between the Mississippi and the roar- 
ing gold fields of California. 


Here you see a Wells Fargo mes- 
senger shot from his galloping horse. 
Here you see San Francisco in the 
heart of the gold rush. Here you see 
President Lincoln and his war cabi- 
net as they give Wells Fargo the job 
of bringing gold for their army across 
the mountains. Here you see a whole 
Confederate cavalry regiment fight- 
ing to capture the wagon train of gold. 


And here you meet stout-hearted 
Ramsay MacKay, bravest of all 
Wells Fargo men, played by Joel 
McCrea, Hank York, Indian scout 
and plainsman, played by your old 
friend Bob (Bazooka) Burns, Hank’s 
Indian pal, Pawnee, and a hundred 
other characters you'll never forget. 
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“On Earth Peace, Good Will toward Men” 


An. Editorial 


T WAS Christmas Eve. We were 

pretty tired, for we never 
learned, even by hard experience, 
to do our Christmas shopping 
early. Close to midnight we finally 
tested the lights on the tree and 
called it a day. 

Too much excitement must have 
unhinged our brain. It kept racing and wouldn’t go 
to sleep. Vaguely in the distance we heard young 
yoices caroling, “The world in solemn stillness lay, 
to hear the angels sing.” It was still, all right, and 
we began to wonder about the rest of the world. 

It didn’t seem strange at all when we found our- 
self soaring, pajamas and all, high above the world, 
like Nils and his wild goose. We had a wonderful 
feeling of power. Suddenly we thought, “Wouldn’t 
it be swell if we could see how the Big Shots cele- 
brate Christmas?” 

We don’t know how it happened, but somehow it 
did. “Off to Berchtesgaden!” we shouted, and quicker 
than radio, we were there. In an enormous hall a 
banquet was going on. To our amazement, we recog- 
nized the little Jewish tailor on our corner, next toa 
world-famous Nobel prize-winning scientist. At the 
head of the table sat a man in uniform with a Charlie 
Chaplin mustache. We never saw such a hospitable 
host. Our jaw dropped when he rose and proposed a 
toast “To the eternal friendship of the Jewish and 
the German people.” The guests cheered, “Heil, Hit- 
ler!” with tears in their eyes. 

Bewildered, we cried, “To Rome!” We got there 
just in time to hear, “—will repay you for all your 
losses. Italy does not need Ethiopia. She begs your 
forgiveness for the lost lives she can never restore. 
And we’re going to take all our soldiers out of Spain.” 
This speech came from a stocky man with a bulldog 
jaw. He was speaking, with evident sincerity, to a 
slight, black man in a cloak. We rubbed our eyes as 
Mussolini embraced the Emperor of Ethiopia. 





We were beginning to get the idea. We found our- 
self babbling, “On to Moscow!” Sure enough, there 
were Comrade Stalin and Comrade Trotsky, chuck- 
ling over a late supper. “—couldn’t see the woods 
for the trees,” said Stalin. “We both forgot the true 
spirit of social welfare. There’s been too much shoot- 
ing all around. Now I need your help to do this ter- 
rific job of giving civil liberties as well as a modern 
productive system to 170,000,000 people.” 

We headed eastward over Siberia, and at Tokyo 
we nosed down into a touncil room of the war lords 
of Japan. They were grinning at one another as 
pleased as kids with a new toy. “The best thing to 
do, after we give back all the land that really belongs 
to China,” the Emperor was saying, “is to see if we 
can’t help the Chinese unite under an effective gov- 
ernment of their own. It won’t be long until our trade 
together will support all our surplus population.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered—” we said. Consumed by an 
unbearable curiosity to know what was happening 
in America, we cried, “Home, James!” We landed in 
a comfortable living room where four men had gath- 
ered in front of the fireplace. One was the world’s 
richest banker. Another had made millions by mass 
production in his factories. The other two were Wil- 
liam Green and John L. Lewis. The banker was 
speaking, “And now that you two see eye to eye with 
Henry and me,” he said, “maybe we can all get to- 
gether and work out a system that will guarantee 
every American family a comfortable home and a 
decent income.” 

“This is too much,” we cried, feeling suddenly 
faint. “We can’t stand so much good will.” We felt 
ourself slipping backward, falling, falling, falling. 
Suddenly we fetched up with a bump that rattled 
our teeth. “Shucks, it was only a dream,” we groaned. 
Then we listened: “It came upon a midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old—” 

Maybe our dream would never come true, but 
somehow we knew there was good will left on earth. 
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of the Sacramento. The North 

Fork had overflowed its banks, 
and Rattlesnake Creek was impassa- 
ble. The few boulders that had 
marked the summer ford at Simp- 
son’s Crossing were obliterated by a 
vast sheet of water stretching to the 
foothills. The up stage was stopped 
at Grangers; the last mail had been 
abandoned in the tules, the rider 
swimming for his life. 

Nor was the weather any better in 
the foothills. The mud lay deep on 
the mountain road; the way to Simp- 
son’s Bar was indicated by broken- 
down teams and hard swearing. And 
farther on, cut off and inaccessible, 
rained upon and bedraggled, smitten 
by high winds and threatened by 
high water, Simpson’s Bar, on the 
eve of Christmas day, 1862, clung 
like a swallow’s nest to the splintered 
capitals of Table Mountain, and 
shook in the blast. 

As night shut down on the settle- 
ment, a few lights gleamed through 
the mist from the windows of cabins 
on either side of the highway. Hap- 
pily most of the population were 
gathered at Thompson’s store, clus- 
tered around a red-hot stove, at 
which they silently spat in some ac- 
cepted sense of social communion 
that perhaps rendered conversation 
unnecessary. 

Even the sudden splashing of hoofs 
before the door did not arouse them. 
Dick Bullen alone paused in the act 
of scraping out his pipe, and lifted 
his head, but no other one of the 
group indicated any interest in, or 
recognition of, the man who entered. 

It was a figure familiar enough to 
the company, and known in Simp- 
son’s Bar as “The Old Man.” A man 
of perhaps fifty years; grizzled and 
scant of hair, but still fresh and 
youthful of tomplexion. A face full 
of ready, but not very powerful sym- 
pathy, with a chameleon-like apti- 
tude for taking on the shade and 
color of contiguous moods and feel- 
ings. He had evidently just left some 
hilarious companions, and did not at 
first notice the gravity of the group, 
but clapped the shoulder of the near- 
est man jocularly, and threw himself 
into a vacant chair. 

“Jest heard the best thing out, 


| T HAD been raining in the valley 


boys! Ye know Smiley, over yar— | 


Jim Smiley — funniest man in the 
Bar? Well, Jim was jest telling the 
richest yarn about 

“Smiley’s a fool,” interrupted a 
gloomy voice. 

“A skunk,” added another in sep- 
ulchral accents. 

A silence followed these positive 
statements. The Old Man glanced 
quickly around the group. Then his 
face slowly changed. “That’s so,” he 
said, reflectively, after a pause, “cer- 








How Santa Claus Came 
to Simpson’s Bar 
By Bret Harte 


tingly a sort of a skunk and suthin’ of 
a fool. In course.”’ He was silent for 
a moment as in painful contempla- 
tion of the unsavoriness and folly of 
the unpopular Smiley. “Dismal 
weather, ain’t it?” he added, now 
fully embarked on the current of 
prevailing sentiment. “Mighty rough 
papers on the boys, and no show for 
money this season. And tomorrow’s 
Christmas.” 

There was a movement among the 
men at this announcement, but 
whether of satisfaction or disgust 
was not plain. “Yes,” continued the 
Old Man in the lugubrious tone he 
had, within the last few moments, 
unconsciously adopted — “yes, 
Christmas, and tonight’s Christmas 
Eve. Ye see, boys, I kinder thought— 
that is, I sorter had an idee, jest pass- 
in’ like, you know—that maybe ye’d 
all like to come over to my house to- 
night and have a sort of tear ’round. 
But I suppose, now, you wouldn’t. 
Don’t feel like it, maybe?” he added 
with anxious sympathy, peering into 
the faces of his companions. 

“Well, I don’t know,” responded 
Tom Flynn with some cheerfulness. 
“P’r’aps we may. But how about 
your wife, Old Man? What does she 
say to it?” 

Before he could reply, Joe Dim- 
mick suggested with great directness 
that it was the “Old Man’s house,” 
and that he would invite whom he 
pleased. 

“In course. Certainly. That’s it,” 
said the Old Man with a sympathetic 


frown. “Thar’s no trouble about 
thet. It’s my own house, built every 
stick on it myself. Don’t you be 
afeared o’ her, boys. She may cut up 
a trifle rough—ez wimmin do—but 
she’ll come ’round.” Secretly the Old 
Man trusted to the power of courage- 
ous example to sustain him in such 
an emergency. 

As yet, Dick Bullen, the oracle and 
leader of Simpson’s Bar, had not 
spoken. He now took his pipe from 
his lips. “Old Man, how’s that yer 
Johnny gettin’ on? Seems to me he 
didn’t look so peart last time I seed 
him on the bluff heavin’ rock at 
Chinamen. Didn’t seem to take much 
interest in it. Thar was a gang of’em 
by yar yesterday—drownded out up 
the river—and I kinder thought 0 
Johnny, and how he’d miss ’em! 
Maybe, now, we’d be in the way e 
he was sick?” 

The father, evidently touched not 
only by this pathetic picture of John- 
ny’s deprivation, but by the consid- 
erate delicacy of the speaker, has 
tened to assure him that Johnny was 
better and that a “little fun might 
‘liven him up.” Whereupon Dick 
arose, shook himself, and sayin 
“I’m ready. Lead the way, Old Mam 
here goes,” himself led the way wilt 
a leap, a characteristic howl, 
darted out into the night. As 
passed through the outer room It 
caught up a blazing brand from 
hearth. The action was repeated} 
the rest of the party, closely follo 
ing and elbowing each other, ana! 
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fore the astonished proprietor of 
Thompson’s store was aware of the 
intention of his guests, the room was 
deserted. 

The night was pitchy dark. In the 
frst gust of wind their temporary 
torches were extinguished, and only 
the red brands dancing and flitting in 
the gloom like drunken will-o’-the- 
wisps indicated their whereabouts. 
Their way led up Pine-Tree Caifion, 
at the head of which a broad, low, 
bark-thatched cabin burrowed in 
the mountain-side. It was the home 
of the Old Man, and the entrance to 
the tunnel in which he worked when 
he worked at all. Here the crowd 
paused for a moment, out of delicate 
deference to their host, who came up 
panting in the rear. 

“P’r’aps ye’d better hold on a sec- 
ond out yer, whilst I go in and see 
thet things is all right,” said the Old 
Man, with an indifference he was far 
from feeling. The suggestion was 
graciously accepted, the door opened 
and closed on the host, and the crowd 
waited and listened. 

For a few moments there was no 
sound but the dripping of water 
from the eaves, and the stir and rus- 
tle of wrestling boughs above them. 
Then the men became uneasy, and 
whispered suggestion and suspicion 
passed from the »ne to the other. 
“Reckon she’s caved in his head the 
first lick!” “(Decoyed him inter the 
tunnel and barred him up, likely,” 
“Got him down and sittin’ on him,” 
“Prob’ly b’ilin’ suthin’ to heave on 
us: stand clear the door, boys!’’ For 
just then the latch clicked, the door 
slowly opened, and a voice said, 
“Come in out o’ the wet.” 

The voice was neither that of the 
Old Man nor of his wife. It was the 
voice of a small boy, it’s weak treble 
that preter - natural 
hoarseness which only vagabondage 
and the habit of premature self-as- 
sertion can give. It was the face of a 
small boy that looked up at theirs— 
a face that might have been pretty 
and even refined but that it was 
darkened by evil knowledge from 
within, and dirt and hard experience 
from without. He had a blanket 
around his shoulders and had evi- 
dently just risen from his bed. 
“Come in,” he repeated, “and don’t 
make no noise. The Old Man’s in 
there talking to mar,” he continued, 
pointing to an adjacent room which 
seemed to be a kitchen, from which 
the Old Man’s voice came in depre- 
cating accents. “Let me be,” he add- 
ed, querulously, to Dick Bullen, who 
had caught him up, blanket and all, 
and was affecting to toss him into the 
fire, “let go o’ me, d’ye hear?” 

Thus adjured, Dick Bullen lowered 
Johnny to the ground with a smoth- 


ed laugh, while the men, entering 
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BRET HARTE 
RANCIS BRET HARTE, famous for 


his stories about California, was not 
a Native Son. He didn’t even see Cali- 
fornia until he was nineteen years old. 


Born in Albany, New York (1839), he 


grew up in a house with an intellectual . 


and literary background. His father, who 
was a schoolteacher, let the boy loose in 
his library during the long years when 
illness kept young Bret from playing 
games with the other children. There, 
by the time he was ten, he had read 
Shakespeare, Washington Irving, Field- 
ing. Dickens. When he was thirteen Bret 
had to leave school because of family 
finances, and took a job in a lawyer’s 
office. By the time he was sixteen he was 
supporting himself. Three years later he 
joined his mother in California, where 
he taught school, clerked for an apothe- 
eary, and tutored before he got a job as 
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printer and then assistant editor for a 
California paper. 

It was while he was working as type- 
setter for a San Francisco paper that he 
got a chance to contribute some of his 
own writing to the editor. In 1868 he was 
made editor of The Overland Monthly 
for which he wrote his famous story The 
Luck of Roaring Camp. This story, and 
the popularity of The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat, Tennessee’s Partner, and his poem 
The Heathen Chinee, caught the attention 
of people both in the East and in Europe 
where he was hailed as “a new prophet in 
American letters.” Bret Harte returned to 
the East where he was enormously popu- 
lar for a time as a lecturer on his Cali- 
fornia experiences. There followed a pe- 
riod of financial depression. He finally 
secured the job of United States commer- 
cial agent at Crefeld, Germany, where he 
lived for several years. Crefeld was some- 
what of a let-down after the excitement 
in literary America, and Harte was not 
very happy there. He spent most of his 
time in London. writing and lecturing. 
Finally, in 1880 he was appointed con- 
sul to Glasgow where he stayed for five 
years. From 1885 until his death in 1902, 
in Camberly, England, he lived in Lon- 
don trying to reestablish himself in the 
literary world. Harte’s golden years were 
his California years. and the tales he 
wrote during that period are the ones 
he is remembered by. 


quietly, ranged themselves around a 
long table of rough boards which oc- 
cupied the center of the room. John- 
ny then gravely proceeded to a cup- 
board and brought out several arti- 
cles which he deposited on the table 
“Thar’s whisky. And crackers. And 
red herons. And cheese.” He took a 
bite of the latter on his way to the 
table. “And sugar.” He scooped up a 
mouthful en route with a small and 
very dirty hand. “And terbacker 
Thar’s dried appils too on the shelf 
but I don’t admire ‘em. Appils is 
swellin’. Thar,” he concluded, “now 
wade in, and don’t be afeard. I don’t 
mind the old woman. She don’t 
b’long to me. S’long.” 

He had stepped to the threshold ot 
a small room, scarcely larger than a 
closet, partitioned off from the main 
apartment, and holding in its dim re- 
cess a small bed. He stood there a 
moment looking at the company, his 
bare feet peeping from the blanket. 
and nodded. 

“Hello, Johnny! You ain’t goin’ to 
turn in ag’in, are ye?” said Dick 

“Yes, I are,’’ responded Johnny 
decidedly. 

“Why, wot’s up, old fellow?”’ 

“I’m sick.” 

““How sick?” 

“T’ve got a fevier. And childblains 
And roomatiz,” returned Johnny, 
and vanished within. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, he added in the dark 
apparently from under the bed- 
clothes, “And biles!” 

There was an embarrassing silence 
The men looked at each other, and at 
the fire. Even with the appetizing 
banquet before them, it seemed as if 
they might again fall into the de- 
spondency of Thompson’s grocery, 
when the voice of the Old Man, in- 
cautiously lifted, came deprecatingly 
from the kitchen. 

“Certainly! Thet’s so. In course 
they is. A gang o’ lazy loafers, and 
that ar Dick Bullen’s the ornariest of 
all. Didn’t hev no more sabe than to 
come round yar with sickness in the 
house and no privision. Thet’s what 
I said: ‘Bullen,’ sez I, ‘it’s crazy you 
are, or a fool,’ sez I, ‘to think o’ such 
a thing.’ ‘Staples,’ I sez, ‘be you a 
man, Staples, and ’spect to raise hell 
under my roof and invalids lyin’ 
round?’ But they would come—they 
would. Thet’s wot you. must ’spect o’ 
such trash as lays round the Bar.”’ 

A burst of laughter from the men 
followed this unfortunate exposure 
Whether it was overheard in the 
kitchen, or whether the Old Man’s 
irate companion had just then ex- 
hausted all other modes of express- 
ing her contemptuous indignation, I 
cannot say, but a back door was sud- 
denly slammed with great violence. A 
moment later and the Old Man re- 
appeared, haply unconscious of the 
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cause of the late hilarious outburst, 
and smiled blandly. 

“The old woman though she’d jest 
run over to Mrs. McFadder’s for a 
sociable call,’ he explained, with 
jaunty indifference, as he took a seat 
at the board 

Oddly enough, it needed this un- 
toward incident to relieve the em- 
barrassment that was beginning to 
be felt by the party, and their nat- 
ural audacity returned with their 
host. I do not propose 
to record the convivi- te 
alities of that eve- W 
ning. The inquisitive 
reader will accept the 
statement that the 
conversation was 
characterized by the 
same intellectual ex- 
altation, the same Pa 
cautious reverence, 
the same fastidious 
delicacy, the same 
rhet~rical precision, 
and the same logical 
and coherent dis- 
cuourse somewhat 
later in the evening, which distin- 
guish similar gatherings of the mas- 
culine sex in more civilized localities 
and under more favorable auspices. 

It was nearly midnight when the 
festivities were interrupted. “Hush,” 
said Dick Bullen, holding up his 
hand. It was the querulous voice of 
Johnny from his adjacent closet: 
“Oh, dad!” 

The Old Man arose hurriedly and 
disappeared in the closet. Presently 
he reappeared. “His rheumatiz is 
coming on ag’in bad,” he explained, 
“and he wants rubbin’. You hold on, 
all o’ you, foi a spell, and I'll be 
back”: and vanished in the closet 
with an old flannel shirt and the 
whisky. The joor closed but imper- 
fectly, and the following dialogue 
was distinctly audible: 

“Now, sonny, whar does she ache 
worst?”’ 

“Sometimes over yal and some- 
times under yer; but it’s most power- 
ful from yer to yer. Rub yer, dad.” 

A silence seemed to indicate a 
brisk rubbing. Then Johnny: 

“Hevin’ a good time out yer, dad?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

“Tomorrer’s Chrismiss, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, sonny How does she feel 
now?” 

“Better. Rub a little furder down. 
Wot’s Chrismiss. anyway? Wot’s it 
all about?” 

“Oh, it’s a day.” 

This exhaustive definition was ap- 
parently satisfactory, for there wasa 
silent interval of rubbing. Presently 
Johnny again: 

“Mar sez that everywhere else but 
yer everybody gives things to every- 
body Chrismiss, and then she jist 







waded inter you. She sez thar’s a man 
they call Sandy Claws, not a white 
man, you know, but a kind o’ Chine- 
min, comes down the chimbley night 
afore Chrismiss and gives things to 
chillern—boys like me. Puts ’em in 
their butes. Thet’s what she tried to 
play upon me. Easy now, pop, whar 
are you rubbin’ to; thet’s a mile from 
the place. She jest made that up, 
didn’t she, jest to aggrewate me and 
you? Don’t rub thar... . Why, dad!” 

In the great quiet 
¥ that seemed to have 
fallen upon the house 
the sigh of the near 
pines and the drip of 
leaves without were 
very distinct. John- 
ny’s voice, too, was 
lowered as he went 
on: “Don’t you take 
on now, fur I’m get- 
tin’ all right fast. 
Wot’s the boys doin’ 
out thar?” 

The Old Man part- 
ly opened the door and 
peered through. His 
guests were sitting there sociably 
enough, and there were a few silver 
coins and a lean buckskin purse on 
the table. “Bettin’ on suthin—some 
little game or ‘nother. They’re all 
right,” he replied to Johnny, and re- 
commenced his rubbing. 

“T’d like to take a hand and win 
some money,” said Johnny, reflec- 
tively, after a pause. 

The Old Man glibly repeated what 
was evidently a familiar formula, 
that if Johnny would wait until he 
struck it rich in the tunnel he’d have 
lots of money, etc., etc. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “‘but you don’t. 
And whether you strike it or I win it, 
it’s about the same. It’s all luck. But 
it’s mighty cur’o’s about Chrismiss. 
ain’t it? Why do they call it Chris- 
miss?” 

Perhaps from some instinctive def- 
erence to the overhearing of his 
guests, or from some vague sense of 
incongruity, the Old Man’s reply was 
so low as to be inaudible beyond the 
room. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, with some 
slight abatemeni of interest, “I’ve 
heaad o’ him before. Thar, that’ll do, 
dad. I don’t ache near so bad as I 
did. Now wrap me tight in this yer 
blanket. So. Now,’’ he added in a 
muffled whisper, ‘‘sit down yer by me 
till I go asleep.” To assure himself of 
obedience, he disengaged one hand 
from the blanket and, grasping his 
father’s sleeve, again composed him- 
self to rest. 

For some moments the Old Man 
waited patiently. Then the unwonted 
stillness of the house excited his 
curiosity, and without moving from 
the bed, he cautiously opened the 





door with his disengaged hand, and 
looked into the main room. To his in- 
finite surprise it was dark and de- 
serted. But even then a smoldering 
log on the hearth broke, and by the 
upspringing blaze he saw the figure 
of Dick Bullen sitting by the dying 
embers 

“Hello!”’ 

Dick started, rose, and came to- 
ward him. 

‘“‘Whar’s the boys?” said the Ol¢ 
Man 

“Gone up the cafion on a little 
pasear. They’re coming back for me 
in a minit. I’m waitin’ round for ’em, 
What are you starin’ at, Old Man?” 
he added, with a forced laugh. 

Dick loitered and lounged back to 
the chimney, yawned, shook himself, 
buttoned up his coat, and laughed. 
‘Now don’t you git up,” he contin- 
ued, as the Old Man made a move- 
ment to release his sleeve from John- 
ny’s hand. “Don’t you mind manners, 
Sit jest whar you be; I’m goin’ ina 
jiffy. Thar, that’s them now.” 

There was a low tap at the door. 
Dick Bullen opened it quietly, 
nodded “good night” to his host, and 
disappeared. The Old Man would 
have followed him but for the hand 
that still unconsciously grasped his 
sleeve. He could have easily disen- 
gaged it; it was small, weak, and 
emaciated. But perhaps because it 
was small, weak and emaciated, he 
changed his mind, and, drawing his 
chair closer to the bed, rested his 
head upon it. The room flickered and 
faded before his eyes, reappeared, 
faded again, went out, and left him— 
asleep. 

Meantime Dick Bullen, closing the 
door, confronted his companions. 

“Are you ready?” said Staples. 

“Ready,” said Dick ‘What’s the 
time?” 

“Past twelve,” was the reply 

“Can you make it?—it’s nigh on 
fifty miles, the round trip hither and 
yon.” 

‘I reckon,’’ returned Dick shortly. 
‘‘Whar’s the mare?” 

“Bill and Jack’s holdin’ her at the 
crossin’.” 

“Let ’em hold on a minit longer,” 
said Dick. 

He turned and re-entered the 
house softly. By the light of the gut- 
tering candle and dying fire he saw 
that the door of the little room was 
open. He stepped toward it on tiptoe 
and looked in. The Old Man had 
fallen back in his chair, snoring, his 
helpless feet thrust out in a line with 
his collapsed shoulders, and his hat 
pulled over his eyes. Beside him, on 
anarrow wooden bedstead, lay John- 
ny, muffied tightly in a blanket that 
hid all save a strip of forehead anda 
few curls damp with perspiration. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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National Broadcasting Company and 
Scholastic Announce Radio Contest 





Entire Nation to Hear Best High School 
Broadcasters on Coast-to-Coast Hookup 





ERE is exciting news for all 

school radio broadcasters! 

This year, for the first time, 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and Scholastic, the American High 
School Weekly, will jointly sponsor a 
nation-wide NBC-SCHOLASTIC 
Radio Competition for High School 
Broadcasters. 


For the first time in radio, the best 
all-high-school-student broadcasts 
planned and produced by junior or 
senior high schools throughout the 
United States will be heard on a na- 
tion-wide radio hookup, and valuable 
prizes will be awarded the schools dis- 
tinguishing themselves in national 
competition. Beginning with local 
eliminations, the winning school will 
be selected in each of the four Time 
Zones (Eastern, Central, Mountain and 
Pacific Time). The four winners will 
compete for grand national prizes over 
a coast-to-coast network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


How to Take Part 


All your school needs to do to enter 
the competition is to plan and produce 
a fifteen-minute radio broadcast. Your 
program may include music, drama, 
talks or entertainment of any kind. 
Prize winners will be selected on the 
basis of originality, radio showman- 
ship, human values and entertainment. 
Teachers and radio or dramatic coaches 
may plan and direct the-broadcast, but 
only students may actually take part in 
it. No more than one school may be 
represented in any one program. If 
several schools in the same city wish 
to enter the competition, each school 
must produce a separate broadcast. 

Start at once. If you have a radio, 
dramatic or music club wishing to en- 
ter the broadcasting competition have 
your teacher-sponsor fill in the blank 
below asking for an application for 
audition. If you have no group organ- 
ized, start it today, and fill in the blank. 
Then begin to work on the script, and 

the committee approves your pro- 
gram for an audition, the directors of 
a local designated radio station will 
listen to your broadcast over the 
microphone (they may or may not 
broadcast it over the air) and will de- 
cide whether your school is to be rep- 
resented in the zone finals. If so, your 
broadcast should be electrically re- 
corded and sent to the judges for that 
zone. A station may audition and tran- 
Scribe programs for more than one 
school in the competition. 

The judges for each zone as well as 
the national judges will be announced 
next month. Judges’ decisions in all 





You need not be a Fred Astaire 
To have your act put on the air 


cases will be final. All auditions and 
recordings must be completed by April 
10, 1938. 

First place winners in each of the 
four time zones will participate in the 
grand national finals which will be 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting 
Company in May. The entire cast and 
the director of each zone final winner 
will travel, expenses paid, to some 
designated large city. Each of the four 
fifteen-minute programs will be picked 
up from these centers and broadcast 
over a coast-to-coast network. After 
the last program is heard, the national 
judges will deliberate and announce 
the winners on the air. 


Prizes for Winners 


Each of the four zone winners will 
receive a complete modern NBC micro- 
phone for installation and use in their 
schools. The zone winner awarded the 
first national prize will receive a gold- 
plated NBC microphone, second na- 
tional prize a silver-plated one, third, 
bronze-plated, and fourth, chromium- 
plated. The microphones will be ap- 
propriately inscribed to the winners. 
Each member of the cast, and the di- 
rector, will receive individual pins 
representing the face of the NBC 
microphone which they have won. 
These also will be in gold, silver, 
bronze and chromium. 

Second and third prizes and honor- 
able mentions for each of the zones 
with a list of the national judges as 
well as the judges for each zone will be 





announced later by Franklin Dunham, 
Educational Director of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Important Points to Remember 


Full details of the exact procedure 
to follow to participate in the zone and 
national competitions will be sent to 
all schools as soon as they send appli- 
cations for auditions. Do not apply to 
your local broadcasting station until 
advised to do so by the NBC-Scholastic 
Radio Committee. You need not wait 
for your audition application to start 
work on the script for your 15-minute 
program, but in planning your script 
remember to keep the cast small. Over- 
crowding ruins radio programs. Partic- 
ipants in one program will be limited 
to 60, only 20 of which may be in the 
cast itself, and if orchestra or chorus or 
both are used, the music group must be 
restricted to 40, making 60 the total per- 
missible. The script for your broadcast 
must be original and may be written 
either by students enrolled in your 
school or by instructors or coaches 
regularly employed by your school 
system or by both students and instruc- 
tors. 


Make It Good Radio 


Your program may consist of music, 
drama, or it may be a variety show. Be 
original; put into your broadcast the 
things you think will make it a highly 
interesting 15-minute radio program. 
You may include dramatizations of 
books, stories or poems, but if you do, 
be sure to show the source of the ma- 
terial and if it is copyrighted, you must 
secure written permission from the 
copyright owners and send it to the 
Committee when you submit your 
script. 

Act now. Send the coupon below and 
get your application for an audition, 
along with more information about the 
— and the NBC-Scholastic Radio 

uild. 


ENROLL TODAY 








NBC-Scholastic Radio Committee 
Radio City 
New York, N. Y. 


We want to put on a 15-minute radio 
program and take part in the national 
radio competition for junior and se- 
nior high schools. Send us complete 
information and a blank to use in 
applying for an audition. Also tell us 
about the NBC-Scholastic Radio Guild. 
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Saint Nicholas examining the children, 
This is the first authentic representation evel 
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We have all had Christmas trees 
in our homes from a way back when 
we first enjoyed their splendor from 
our cradles. Yet during the child- 
hood of our grandparents and great- 
grandparents, this custom hardly ex- 
isted. 


No Trees in Dickens 

To be sure, Christmas was cele- 
brated with as much zest then, as to- 
day. In Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
and Pickwick Papers we read about 
Christmas cheer, both quiet and riot- 
ous, but he makes no mention of a 
tree. 

About 1200 A.D. in France, an un- 
known writer mentioned a fir tree 
used as decoration in a Christmas 
celebration. By 1642 trees must have 
been used at Christmas feasts, for a 
priest preached a stinging sermon 
calling the practice un-Christian. 

In the early 1800’s the celebration 
of Christmas became as much a home 


spread through Germany of a new 
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All pictures on these pages, courtesy Bettmann G 


of a Christmas tree with candles on it. 
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were unknown in Luther’s time. They weren’t generally used until 400 years later. 
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ever, among the Celtic people of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, the mis- 
tletoe was credited with magic 
healing powers, from Druid days. It 
was called the “all-healer.” It was 
also supposed to keep bad luck away. 

The custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe is English, but it came 
probably from the Norse countries, 
where the plant was also regarded 
as powerful. When two enemies met 
by chance under a tree bearing mis- 
fletoe, they laid down their arms and 
called a truce for the day. From that, 
the Norse people took the practice 
of hanging a branch of the sacred 
mistletoe over their doorways to 
show there was peace within the 
household. The English added the 
custom of kissing. In Derbyshire, the 
people used to make a “kissing bush” 
which they hung in the center of the 
house at Christmas. This was a hoop 
wound with holly, ivy, colored pa- 
per, and bright ornaments. From the 
kissing bush hung the mistletoe, just 
under three little doll figures of the 
Holy Family. Anybody who hap- 
pened to step under the kissing bush 
was kissed by a member of the-op- 
posite sex. 

When boughs were hung up by an- 
cient people to bring good luck and 
keep away bad, they were often dec- 
orated with lights and apples. Light 
was supposed to frighten evil spirits 
away. From both these practices 
came our modern Christmas tree, 
late in the 1700’s. Before real fir trees 
were used, families built a wooden 
pyramid-shaped stand to hold the 
candles. These stands were laced 
with evergreen boughs and gifts were 
placed around them. 

Late in the 1800’s, homes through- 
out northern Europe and across the 
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seas in America were blossoming 
each year with gayly trimmed trees. 
Today we consider a person who 
doesn’t like Christmas trees a kind 
of Scrooge. 

The custom of exchanging gifts at 
Christmas time probably comes from 
the ancient Roman festival of the 
Saturnalia. At that time, in honor of 
the planting, slaves were tempora- 
rily free, convicts were reprieved, 
and the god Saturn was untied as a 
symbol of unrestrained merry-mak- 
ing. People who met on the streets 
greeted one another with the cry, io 
Saturnalia, and exchanged gifts of 
little dolls or wax figures of the gods. 

Gift - giving to chil- 
dren has become the 
special privilege of the 
children’s Christmas 
saint, Santa Claus. Santa 
Claus is a pet name, used 
by the Scandinavian 
people for St. Nicholas. 

Ancient legends tell that 
Dr. Nicholas was an 
Archbishop of Myra in 
Asia Minor, who lived 
about 300 years after 
Christ. Why he was 
adopted by the people 
along the Baltic Sea isa 
mystery. On St. Nich- 
olas Eve, which was 
really December 6, he 
was believed to ride over 
the countryside on a 
white horse. The chil- 
dren put out their shoes 
filled with oats for the 
horse. In the morning, if 
they have been good, 
they would find the oats 
gone and their shoes 
filled with nutsand fruits. 


ancient Yule Log custom in Dalmatia, now a province of Yugoslavia. “Christ is 
born, says the head of the family before the fireplace. The others answer saying 


In Germany Santa Claus was a 
tall, thin fellow, who visited the chil- 
dren with his great pockets stuffed 
with sugar plums. Not until he came 
to America did he become a “right 
jolly old elf” with ‘‘a broad face and 
a little round belly, that shook when 
he laughed like a bow! full of jelly.” 
Strange inconsistency that Santa 
Claus should have grown so fat about 
the time he was expected to slide 
down chimneys! But he had to do it, 
else how could he fill stockings which 
hung by the chimney with care. The 
custom of hanging stockings is an 
old one, possibly started by some 
shrewd child who decided he could 
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The Christmas Market at Dresden, Ger- 
many. An early 19th Century woodcut by 
the German artist, Adrian L. Richter. 


get more gifts if he used a long stock- 
ing instead of a small shoe. 

All over the world people have 
observed Christmas with special 
ceremonies, and we have borrowed 
from almost all of them. Before the 
time of St. Nicholas, the Norse peo- 
ple held a feast of the god, Thor, 
called Yule. On that day they re- 
newed the fire on their hearths to 
symbolize a new season. 


Borrowed Yule Custom 

The English took over this custom 
and added to it. Among them, a great 
log, usually with its roots, was 
dragged into the house by the men 
and set in the fireplace. It was light- 
ed then with a faggot from the Yule 
fire of last year which had been 
saved all year. The log was supposed 
to burn all night, and it was a bad 
omen if it went out. 
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sometimes have to stop at 
grade crossings to let a freight train 
go by. You settle back and look along 
the tracks to where the cars dwin- 
dle to the size of a toy train. You re- 
sign yourself to waiting, and begin 
to count the cars as they pass. You 
get to fifty and begin to wonder if 
you'll ever get across, for the cars 
keep right on coming. At seventy- 
five you're tired of counting, but 
your curiosity keeps you at it. Final- 
ly, a second locomotive, at the end 
of the train, rumbles over the cross- 
ing and you exclaim: 

“Ninety-five cars! What on earth 
can they be carrying?” 

Driving beside the track again, you 
notice a number of different kinds of 
cars—some marked “refrigerator 
car”; others with open slat-sides— 
cattle pens on wheels. A pungent 
whiff tells you some carry hogs. 
Every so often, there’s a tanker car 
carrying gasoline, milk, molasses, oil 
or some other liquid. A few gondolas 


RIVING through the wide 
D open spaces of America, you 


carry coal or ore. Lumber rolls along,. 


strapped to flat cars. You may see a 
new kind of freight car—a container 
car loaded with four steel chests 
which look like office safes. A couple 
of cabooses for the railroad men and 


several ordinary “box cars” which . 


are really merchandise cars finish the 
long train. 


You’d Starve Without Freight 


Freight trains are the most impor- 
tant trains on the road. They keep 
the railroads out of the red, for they 
bring in the lion’s share of railroad 
income (81 per cent). They also keep 
America going by carrying our goods 
from producer to market. The fate 
of a big city deprived of its railroad 
cargoes is a horrible thing to con- 
sider. Starvation would stalk the 
streets in an appallingly short time, 
for the food on city tables gets there 
largely by means of freight trains. 

If you doubt the amount of ship- 
ping involved in getting food from 
mother earth to your table, take a 
shopping trip some day. At the 
green-grocer’s, you choose between 
oranges from Florida, or from Cali- 
fornia. You can buy Idaho potatoes 
or Maine potatoes; Wenatchee ap- 
ples from Washington, or Mackin- 
tosh from New York; lettuce and to- 
matoes for your salad from Missis- 
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American Railroads 


sippi or Texas; strawberries from the 
Carolinas, grapes from Arkansas, 
and peaches from Georgia. 

In the meat and fish market, you 
make some more choices. You buy 
oysters from Cape Cod or from Ches- 
apeake Bay. You hesitate between 
Columbia River salmon or Kennebec 
salmon from Maine, or, perhaps Lake 
Superior whitefish. If you’re buying 
meat, chances are it came via the 
Chicago stockyards. But your lamb 
was probably raised in the Rocky 
Mountains, your beef on the plains 
of Texas, Colorado, or Montana, and 
your pork in Illinois or Iowa. 

At home, other materials go into 
your meal, and none of them came 
out of your back yard—bread from 
Minnesota or Dakota wheat, sugar 
from a Colorado sugar-beat farm, 
or from a Cuban plantation; milk, 
cream and eggs from a farm perhaps 
a hundred miles away, pepper and 
coffee from the tropics, and so on. 
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Photograph by Norfolk & Western Railway 
Coal—one of the largest and most important of railroad freight loads. Nearly all of 
the cars in the Norfolk: ‘Va., yards shown in the picture are carrying coal from the 
coal fields of Virginia ‘and West Virginia. These cars have a capacity of fifty to 


Bringing the Earth to Your Door} 


Freight Traffic, Faster, Fresher, and Cheaper, Carries Everything From 
Safety-pins to Granite Blocks, and Pays 81 Per Cent of All the Railroads’ Bills 


The chairs you sit on, the table yoy 
eat from, the clothes you wear, the 
newspaper you read, all reach yoy 
by journeys from farm, forest, plan. 
tation, or ranch to factory—from fae. 
tory to retail store—from retailer ty 
you. 

The link between you and the 
source of these goods is the freight 
train panting across the wide open 
spaces. And the whole complicated 
system is not something done with 
mirrors. It works with an efficiency 
and a system which keeps tabs om 
every car and every bale of goods or 
squealing hog in it. 

When you were watching the 
freight train, you noticed the cay 
were marked with dozens of familiar 
symbols—the keystone of the Penn- 
sylvania, the mountain goat of the 
Great Northern, the sunset of the 
Southern Pacific, the black and red 
circle of the N.P. You think of all 
the bookkeeping needed to keep 
track of the cars alone, not to men- 
tion what’s in them, and your head 
begins to swim. 
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Keeping Track of the Freight Cars 

The railroads own and operate 
about 37,000 freight locomotives and 
nearly 1,800,000 freight cars. That’s 
enough equipment to form a solid 
fence around the borders of the 
United States with a piece left to 
stretch diagonally across the country 
from Maine to California. There are 
also 95,000 freight stations, plus 
docks, wharves, warehouses, grain 
elevators, stock pens and 4,750 
freight yards. The bookkeeping is 
getting worse! But remember there 


Aroostook gets a report showing . 


when the car reached its line. In time 
the home railroad also gets a pay- 
ment from each of the other roads 
for the rent of the car each day it 
was on the foreign line. The daily 
rental charge, called the “per diem” 
is the same all over the country. 


Before daily records were kept, it 
sometimes happened there weren’t 
enough cars available at a place 
where they were needed. Crops 
would ripen and be ready to ship and 
there would be a freight car short- 


A good year for the motor industry means a good year for the railroads, too. There 
were 4,616,274 automobiles manufactured in the United States last year—the best 
since 1929. This picture shows how motor cars are loaded and transported by rail. 


are hundreds of separate railway 
companies to do it. Together they 
manage to move freight shipments 
from any one point in the United 
States to any other as easily as if the 
trains were all under one manage- 
ment. And for every carload of 
freight shipped, the loss and damage 
amounts to just 56 cents. 

Every railroad knows each day 
where all its cars are, even though 
they may be scattered through 48 
states. It also knows the location of 
every car belonging to any other 
failroad which is running on its own 
lines. How? By a'system of daily re- 
ports from every point from which 
freight trains leave or to which they 
come, as well as at all points where 
trains are broken up and remade. 
Each car is numbered and its number 
is sent both to its home railroad and 
to the railroad which is pulling it. 

Let’s see how it works. A Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad car, loaded 
With newsprint paper, is to go from 
& Maine paper mill to Chicago. It 
will take the Maine Central for one 
day, Boston and Maine for another 
day, and New York Central for two 
days. From each of these three “for- 
eign” railroads, the Bangor and 
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age. This was wasteful, and in order 
to move a crop the minute it was 
harvested, the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the regional shippers’ or- 
ganizations got together and began 
to plan ahead. Empty cars are now 
gradually worked into farm regions 
to be waiting on sidings when the 
crop is ripe. 

Millions of farmers are entirely 
dependent upon freight trains for 
getting their crops to market in or- 
der to sell them. In fact, railroads 
were built into many farm regions 
mainly to link the farmers with the 
markets. In the same way, farms 
were laid out along railroad lines, 
and the farms. nearest the railroad 
right-of-way were the most vaiu- 
able because they could be sure of a 
market. The railroads are still “the 
farmer’s delivery system.” 








Correction 


In the reading matter under the pic- 
ture at the bottom of page 9 of last week’s 
Scholastic there was an error concerning 
the amount of increase in passengers 
carried by the railroads during 1936. 
The figure was mistakenly printed as 
4,000,000, whereas it should have been 
44,000,000. 


Refrigerators on Wheels 

The invention of refrigerator cars 
which would keep fruits, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, and other perishable 
goods fresh caused truck gardening 
and fruit growing to boom. The first 
great experiment was made with the 
Thunderbolt Express, the “all-straw- 
berry train” that carried berries from 
southern Illinois to Chicago. Today 
nearly 26,000 refrigerator cars and 
heater cars carry perishables all over 
the country. 

The perishables do a fair amount 
of travel, too. Apples are hauled an 
average of 1,162 miles by rail; 
peaches, 843 miles; bananas, 694 
miles; cantaloupes and melons, 2,434 
miles; fresh berries, 1,200 miles; 
oranges and grapefruit, 2,126 miles; 
grapes, 2,597 miles; tomatoes, 1,894 
miles; butter, 927 miles, and cheese, 
819 miles. Milk, most delicate of all 
travellers, is now shipped from Wis- 
consin to Philadelphia every day. In 
New York City nearly three-fourths 
of all fruits and vegetables eaten 
come from distant states. 

The freights carrying perishables 
are the queens of the freight world. 
Like crack passenger trains, they 
have names, and they move on a 
schedule the passengers couldn’t 
keep a few years ago. Freight can 
be sped over 400 or 500 miles over- 
night. From eastern port cities to 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati 
freight trains often travel at a speed 
of 50 miles an hour. The Speed Witch 
plies between Baltimore and Boston 
in 16 hours. The Ranchman from St. 
Louis to Jersey City, covers the 
ground in 51 hours; the Katy Rocket 
takes Texas fruit to St. Louis in 34 
hours. These fast freights are built 
on regular passenger car trucks for 
speed. Like the passenger trains, the 
giant freight locomotives scoop wa- 
ter on the fly from track pans in- 
stead of filling at a tank, and are 
given an open track. 


The Freight Yards 


In the freight yards the trains are 
taken apart and made up again with 
efficiency plus. Outside the big ter- 
minals, the yards cover acres of 
ground, all fanning out from the 
hump, where all the rails come to- 
gether. Long trains from the West— 
80 cars or more, come in along one 
of perhaps 30 tracks in the receiving 
yard. The trainmen jump down and 
tuck the way-bills,. freight invoices 
and car reports into pneumatic tubes 
which shoot into the freight office. 
There they are checked and teletype 
reports of cars and their destinations 
are flashed to the towers which stand 
above the yards at various points. 
Meanwhile, the train gees to the 
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hump, where in a swivel chair in a 
cave under the tracks a man sits 
checking each car as it goes past. He 
turns a floodlight on the underside 
of the car, and if he sees any defect 
in a wheel, rod, or any other part of 
the truck, he sprays whitewash on 
the car to show it needs repair. If 
the car is in a really bad condition, 
it is lifted out of the train by a gi- 
gantic crane, load and all, and taken 
to be repaired so it will go out on 
schedule, if possible. 

From the hump, 59 tracks fan out 
on a slope. Each car is uncoupled as 
it passes the hump and shot down to 
the track where it belongs with other 
cars bound for the same place. The 
checker in the tower sends the car 
down, following the list he has al- 
ready received from the freight of- 
fice. As the car slides down the slope 
by gravity, it is controiled by 
switches moved by other men in the 
tower. At the bottom of the slope, it 
comes to rest and couples with a new 
train. As soon as this new train is 
made up on this “classification track,” 
the locomotive and cabooses are cou- 
pled on, and the new train is off on 
another leg of the journey. 

In the cattle and hog pens of the 
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L.C.L.* 
*“Less than carloads” of miscellaneous freight 


This chart shows how the total railroad 
freight tonnage for 1936 was divided 
among the many kinds of freight carried. 


freight yards, the weary occupants 
of the stock cars are given a rest 
while the trains are being made up. 
The hogs, Which don’t stand travel 
so well as cattle are even showered 
and pampered a bit on hot days so 
they won’t lose any of their valuable 
fat. The United States Government 
requires this merciful gesture to pigs 
and cows by a law that all livestock 
be unloaded every 28 hours for feed- 
ing, watering, and five hours of rest. 
On the fast freights, the trip from 
the farm to the stockyards is made 
with only one stop for rest. 

The container cars which carry 
less than carload lots (LCL contain- 
ers) are made up at the freight trans- 
fer warehouse. Under its acres of 
roofs run a dozen or more tracks, 
each with a loading platform on both 
sides. Tractors carry parcels, crates 
and bundles to the freight cars for 
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Watermelons from Mississippi on a journey over the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
freight trains carrying foodstuffs travel at an average speed of 50 miles an hour, 


loading and unloading. If a container 
is loaded with goods all for the same 
address, the LCL containers is lifted 
off the container car by a crane and 
loaded on a truck which carries the 
goods direct to the destination. There 
the container is unloaded and re- 
turned to the freight office by truck. 
If the containers are to go on, they 
are reshuffled like the regular freight 
cars. 


The Shipper’s End 

Now let’s go back to the farm and 
see how the farmer gets his goods to 
market. A poultry farmer in Penn- 
sylvania state has a few crates of 
eggs to be shipped every day. He 
calls up a railway freight station and 
Says so, and presently a truck drives 
up to his farm, loads on the eggs, and 
departs. The truck picks up other 
crates on the way and takes them to 
the freight station to be reloaded on 
a train. The eggs are bound for New 
York City, which is on an island, so 
the train runs at last into a' yard 
where the tracks end suddenly at the 
water’s edge. Above the tracks is a 
tower where a man sits on watch. A 
three-car barge, called a float, comes 
up to the end of the tracks. The tow- 
erman moves a lot of levers which 
level the tracks perfectly. Then a big 
thing called a jacknife apron clamp 
comes out from beside the track and 
joins the land rails to the float rails. 
The train chugs slowly on the float 
and when all three tracks are filled, 
the float moves slowly across the 
river to unload at the other end at 
a trucking pier. From there to the 
wholesale market, is just a step. 

Of course the railroads are the 
links which carry American products 
from their native earth or from the 
factory where they were manufac- 
tured, to ships which bear them over- 
seas. The freight trains also carry 
back the ships’ cargoes to be dis- 





tributed all over the country. At the 
water’s edge, the transfer from train 
to ship or vice versa, is made by 
lighters owned by the railroads. The 
lighterage service is carried on bya 
supervisor with a radio telephone 
who sends the lighters where they 
are needed. 

From the great amount of rail- 
way equipment needed to transport 
freight, you might think freighting 
by rail very expensive. As a matter 
of fact, it is not. It costs, on an aver- 
age, less than a cent to move one 
ton of freight one mile. In 1921, the 
cost was 1.2 cents. However, all goods 
cannot be shipped for the same price, 
Strawberries, which must be moved 
rapidly in refrigerator cars, and 
which must be crated without crowd- 
ing, are more expensive to carry 








than coal. Coal can be loaded 50 tons 
to the car without crowding, and 
without danger of spoiling if it is de- 
layed. Strawberries are “high-grade 
commodities” and coal “low-grade.” 
Nevertheless, coal is the freight 
trains’ most common load, making up 
a great many of the 1,400,000,000 
tons of freight hauled each year. 


The I.C.C. 

All the railroads charge the same 
freight for any commodity in a given 
area. The charges are fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the government if the shipment 
moves across state lines. If it is all 
within the same state, charges are 
fixed by a state commerce commis- 
sion. The railroads can charge no 
more and no less than the published 
rate. If the railroad considers the rate 
too low and wants it raised, it must 
make a written application to the 
Commission. After an investigation 
and a hearing, the Commission de- 
cides whether or not to make the 
change, which applies to all the rail- 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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A Christmas Play in One Act 


By Reby Edmond 
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by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Copyright, 1937, by Samuel French, Inc. 


The Christmas play season is now with 
ys, and high schools which are giving 

ys have chosen their productions and 
their casts long before this. And so this 
play is printed with the season’s greet- 
ings, and the short bibliography which 
accompanies it carries the promise that 
Christmas will goon return, and another 


play will be neejled. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Miss K1mBLE, the proprietor of the 
Guest House. 

Jenny, her assistant. 

Ketty BAXTER, a young architect. 

Mary Jones, a very beautiful young 
woman. 

Mrs. BENNET, a woman of about thir- 
ty-five. 

WALDO JENNINGS, a young man in love. 

SHEILA, aged thirteen. 

CLIPPER, aged ten. 

Patsy, the same. 

Bossy, not quite six. 


It is about six o’clock of a Christ- 
mas night, in the living-dining room 
of a fine old house now occupied by 
boarders. Miss Kimble, the proprie- 
tress of Guest House, had planned a 
special dinner for. her boarders—a 
surprise; and she is shocked to learn 
that they have all made plans to go 
elsewhere. Even Mrs. Bennet, whose 
husband and children had been 
burned to death one Christmas and 
who has never gone anywhere on that 
day, has this year decided to step out. 

But Miss Kimble is not going to 
waste a luscious dinner just because 
the expected guests can not be there. 
Leaving her assistant, Jenny, to hang 
up four long black stockings over the 
fireplace, and telling Cook that she 
will return in fifteen minutes, she 
rushes out. 


KELLY: Now what is she up to? 

JENNY: Borrow a few orphans and 
try to pretend that she has a family, 
I guess. 

KELLY: Good heavens! 

JENNY: She’s so lonely, poor dear. 
Her idea in having this Guest House 
was to give herself a family to take 
care of. 

Kegity: And she’s got the right idea. 
Having someone who depends on you 
for happiness is really all that mat- 
ters in this life. (The telephone rings 
shrilly. Almost before it ends, Waldo 
Jennings, a young man in a dressing 


























gown and slippers, catapults down 
the stairs to answer it. Mary Jones’s 
voice calls down stairs.) 


Mary: Is it for me? 


KELLY: (Who has answered it): 
No, it’s for Waldo! 

WALDO: (Shouting back upstairs): 
Didn’t I tell you? (He takes the re- 
ceiver) Hello, Cookie! How goes it? 
—Say, I don’t really have to go to 
that fancy dress affair with you to- 
night, do I?—Listen, we’ll go over to 
Scottie’s instead and whoop it up? 
What say?—No? Aw heck, Cookie! 
I—I don’t want to go to that darned 
old—well, of course I still love you! 
But a Jester, heck! Have a heart, 
Cookie! Aw—! All right, O. K. You 
win as usual. See you at nine. ’Bye. 
(He hangs up and looks despondently 
at the others.) A Court Jester, that’s 
what I’m supposed to go as, a Court 
Jester! 

KELLY: You’re in luck there. She 
might have made you go as Mahatma 
Ghandi—and in this weather. 

WaLpo: Oh, no, she wouldn’t. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. NNN 


There’s a limit to everything. (He 
sees Jenny) Hi, Jenny— 

JENNY: Hi, Waldo. 

Wa_Lpo: You're looking in the pink, 
Jenny. 

JENNY: Thanks. 

WALDO: Did you ever hear any- 
thing like that? I’ve got to go as— 

JENNY: Don’t you believe it. You 
don’t have to do anything you don’t 
want to in this world. 

WaLpo: You don’t know my 
Cookie. (A pause, then:) Jenny— 

JENNY: Yes? 

WALDO: Would you ask a fellow to 
go out as a Court Jester, I just won- 
dered— 

JENNY: I—I don’t think so—not on 
Christmas night, anyway— 

WALDO: I didn’t think you would. 
I just wanted to be sure. (He turns 
and trudges up the stairs. ) 

JENNY (After a minute she bursts 
out impetuously): I wish, I wish he 
had the will to refuse her something 
just once. 

KELLY (Smiling): Now, Jenny, it’s 
Christmas, good will to all men—and 
women—and all that. 

JENNY: She’s not good enough to 
‘lean his shoes. 

KELLY: Waldo has a blind spot. He 
thinks she is all the Sibyls rolled into 
one. 

JENNY: Well, she isn’t! She’ll drop 
him fast enough when someone bet- 
ter comes along. I know— 

KELLY: That wouldn’t surprise me, 
either. 

JENNY: And in the meantime, he’s 
so infatuated with her, he hasn’t time 
for anyone else—(She corrects her- 
self quickly) I mean, anything else— 
why, he hasn’t even delivered his 
presents. They’re still lying undex 
the tree. 

KELLY (Quietly): I know, Jenny. 
(There is a pause) Mary must be 
waiting for a call, too. 

JENNY (Glancing at him quickly): 
Yes. (She pushes the stockings a 
him, gives him a box of tacks and « 
hammer and leads him to the fire- 
place) Look, the idea is that thes 
must be hung by the chimney wit} 
care and heaven knows what we're 
going to put in them. 

KELLY (Receiving the stocking: 
docilely and beginning work at the 
fireplace): Um—right here, eh? 

JENNY: Yes, please. 

KELLY (After a minute): I suppose 
Mary is going out with John Martel: 
again. 

JENNY: I suppose so. (She looks at 
him and begins to laugh. Kelly, quick 
to see the joke, laughs too, if a bi: 
ruefully) We’ll be weeping on eacl 
other’s shoulders in a minute. We’r« 
just chuck full of pathos, both of us 

KELLY: Nobody loves us. 

JENNY: Nobody—Would you put 
an orange in each first or an apple 
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(She brings over a basket of fruit and 
gives it to him. He takes it mechani- 
cally and begins plugging each stock- 
ing with an orange.) 

KELLY: Jenny— 

JENNY: Yes? 

KELLY: But seriously, what do you 
think is the matter with Mary? I 
mean—well, you know what I mean. 

Jenny (Very seriously considering 
this): She is afraid of love. 

KELLY: That’s what I think. 


Jenny: And so she’s afraid of 
you— 

KELLY: That’s flattering. I hope it 
is true. 


JENNY: Take it from a disinterested 
observer. It is. 

KELLY: Gosh—But there’s Mar- 
tell. It’s funny about him. She isn’t 
going with him just because of his 
money. She has too much of her own 
to let a thing like that influence her. 

JENNY: No, it isn’t his money. Poor 
Kelly, you’re losing weight rapidly, 
aren’t you? 

KELLy: Shut up, Jenny. You'll 
have me cryng all over you, in a 
minute, not to mention ruining your 
best hanky. 

JENNY: Anything to oblige, little 
man. Nuts? 

KELLY (Blankly): Nuts? 

JENNY (Patiently): Do nuts go in 
next? 

KELLY: I suppose. (Jenny fetches 
a large bag of nuts and passes them to 
him. He proceeds to pour so many in 
each stocking.) 

JENNY: Toys! Toys! We must have 
toys. I’m going to tour the sleeping 
quarters and see what I can find. 

KELLY: I have a paper-weight that 
snows if you turn it upside down. 
You'll find it on my desk. I'll donate 
that. 

JENNY: Thanks. Look around and 
see what you can find, too, will you? 
(Jenny goes out L. through the serv- 
ice wing just as the telephone rings) 
Answer that for me, Kelly, please. 
(He answers it. It is a call for Mary 
Jones. She appears before he has a 
chance to call her. At the moment she 
is wearing a very mannish, tailored 
dressing gown, with a scarf at her 
throat. Even the strictness of her at- 
tire does not dim her beauty.) 

Mary: For me, Kelly? 

KELLY (With his hand over the re- 
ceiver): Yes—Mary— 

Mary: What? 

KELLY: Don’t go. 

Mary (Lowering her eyes for per- 
haps a second, she takes the tele- 
phone from him and laughs): Aside, 
my good fellow, aside! (Kelly turns 
away. Mary speaks into the instru- 
ment) Hello, John?—Yes, of course, 
I’m counting on it! Nine o’clock? Pll 
be ready—Yes, it came, John, but 
you shouldn’t have, you really 
shouldn’t have. And the flowers came 
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too—far too many to wear!—TI’ll 
thank you properly when I see you. 
Good-bye, John. (She hangs up and 
turns to the stairs. She gets only to 
the second step when Kelly stops her 
with a hand on her arm.) 

KELLY: Mary— 

Mary: Yes? 

KELLY (Eagerly): Chuck him and 
spend the evening with us. We’re 
going to pull corn and pop toffee and, 
oh, boy! 

Mary (Smiling down at him): 
Sorry, Kelly, I need something live- 
lier than parlor sports. 

KELLY: Is it—John Martell? 

Mary: Of course, 

KELLy: He’s fattish— 

Mary: Fat men are good-tem- 
pered. 

KELLY: He’s a frightful bore— 

Mary: He has clever people at his 
parties. 

KELLY: He wears a toupee and my 
hair is natural. You can wire my 
mother and ask. 

Mary (Smiling): He can afford 
twenty toupees. 

KELLY: Are you going to marry 
him, Mary? 

Mary: No, Kelly. 

KELLY: Is it just entertainment 
you’re after? 

Mary: That’s all. 

KELLY: You must have fallen hard 
for somebody at some time, Mary. 
... Chuck it. Fall in love with me. It 
wouldn’t be hard, really! I’m quite a 
likeable chap—I have all kinds of 


. good points if you’ll just stop and 


notice them— 

Mary (Laughing in spite of her- 
self): Oh, Kelly— 

KELLY: Come on, Mary. I’m quite 
a decent young architect. They say 
T even have possibilities. I invite your 
inspection. 

Mary (Softly): Oh, Kelly, darling 
—no, no. 

KELLY (Reaching for her hand): 
Yes! Yes! 

Mary: No! A thou- 
sand times no! I’d be a 
fool to go through it 
again—ever! No! (She 
turns and rushes up the 
stairs). 

* * * 
There are voices outside 
the door, which sud- 
denly opens to let in four 
childrenalldressedalike. 


Miss KIMBLE: Well, here we are. 

SHEILA (Not the slightest bit back- 
ward): Matron says we can stay out 
until ten-thirty ’cause it’s special. 

Miss KIMBLE (Busying herself like 
a mother hen): Take off your things, 
children—(Jenny begins to unbutton 
young Bobby. The others struggle 
themselves). 

Mrs. BENNET (Suddenly coming 








forward and kneeling beside Bobby): 
Let me do it, Jenny! 

JENNY (Abandoning Bobby to Mrs 
Bennet): I knew there would be com. 
petition for Bobby. 

Miss KIMBLE: Jenny, if you could 
help me in the kitchen a minute 
we'll speed things up. 

JENNY: Of course. (She turns to 
Kelly) Kelly, will you—? 

KELLY (Advancing on the nezt 
smallest, Clipper): Delighted. (By 
Clipper has ideas of his own.) 

CLIPPER (Reprovingly): Ladies 
first! 

KELLY (Taken aback): Oh, par. 
don me! (He quickly changes to Pat, 
who is struggling with her coat) May 
I, Miss Patricia? 

Pat: Sure. 

SHEILA: I can manage my own, 

Mrs. BENNET (Rising from before 
Bobby): There we are. 

SHEILA: Say “thank you” to the 
lady, Bobby. 

Bossy: Tanks. 

Mrs. BENNET (Softly): Oh, you 
dear! 

SHEILA (To Kelly 
What’s your name? 

KELLY: Kelly. What’s yours? 

SHEILA: Sheila. 

KELLY: And could you be Irish 
now? 

SHEILA: Me father was. This here 
is Clipper. 

CuiPPER: I’m called Clipper ’cause 
my grandfather owned a great big 
boat with sails. 

KELLY (Suitably impressed): A 
real boat with real sails? 

CLIPPER: Honest! 

KELLY: Have you ever heard the 
like of that, Mrs. Bennet? 

Mrs. BENNET: I never have. In fact 
I’ve never met the grandson of a sea 
captain before. 

KELLY: Miss Kimble told us that 
Santa Claus had called here and left 
something for you. 

SHEILA (Brightening): 
Did he? Did he really? 
Pat: Did he really? 

KELLY: She did say 
that, didn’t she, Mrs. 
Bennet? 

Mrs. BENNET: I heard 
her myself. 
SHEILA: 

they? 

Mrs. BENNET: There 
in the stockings. 

SHEILA (Swooping down on the 
stockings): Boy! Can we open them 
now? 

Mrs. BENNET: You had better ask 
Miss Kimble and Jenny. 

SHEILA: Clipper, you go ask Miss 
Kimble or Jenny. (Clipper disap- 
pears like a flash into the kitchen) 
Which is mine? 

Mrs. BENNET: That one at the ent. 

SHEILA: Oh, boy! 
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~ pat: Which is mine? 


Mrs. BENNET: That one. 

Pat: Oh, boy! 

Mrs. BENNET: And that one is for 
Bobby. 

Bossy: Oh, boy! 

CLIPPER (Enters on the run): We 
can open them now if we want. 

SHEILA: Oh, boy! That’s yours, 
Clipper. (Kelly and Mrs. Bennet 
help them take the stockings down 
and Mrs. Bennet hands 
each a package.) 

KeLLty (To Mrs. Ben- 
net): Where did these— 

Mrs. BENNET (Quick- 
ly): My donation. 

KeLLy: Mrs. Bennet—! 

Mrs. BENNET: Please, 
say no more—( The par- 
cels are soon opened, the 
stockings emptied and 
everything held up for 
exhibition. In the parcels are found 
dolls for Sheila and Pat, a boat for 
Bobby, and an automobile that runs 
for Clipper. But Clipper notices the 
boat and his eyes narrow. He moves 
over to Bobby. Bobby is instinctively 
suspicious. ) 

CuipPeR (Innocently): Is that a 
boat, Bobby? 

Bossy: Boat. 

CurppER (Seductively): Trade you. 

Bossy: No. 

CuippeR: Aw, come on! It’s a swell 
auto—it runs. 

Bossy: No. 

CurpPpeR: Look, you wind it like 
this and it runs like this. Your old 
boat doesn’t run. 

Bossy: Like my-boat. 

Ketty (To Mrs. Bennet): This 
man has sales resistance. 

Mrs. BENNET: It’s all my fault. I 
had two boats. I could have— 

KeE.ty: Let them alone. This is go- 
ing to be fun. ; 

CuipPeR (With false gusto): Oh, 
boy, I like my automobile. 

Bossy (Stubbornly): Like my boat. 

CLIPPER (Gradually becoming irri- 
tated): Aw, no you don’t, Bobby! 

Bogsy: Do too. 

CuiprerR (Rapidly losing control): 
Let me just hold it. 

Bossy: No! (But Clipper lays 
hands on it and Bobby lifts his head 
ina loud wail. Just at this moment, 
Mary Jones, radiant in a shimmering 
white satin evening gown with a 
white fur evening coat pulled around 
her and a glittering diadem on her 
tawny head, comes down the stairs. 
Sheila is the first to notice her. She 
drops evcrything and stares at Mary 
—her mu.th droops just a bit and 
her eyes grow big. Pat follows her, 
then Clipper is brought within the 
Circle of the radiant vision, and 
finally Bobby, who quits his wail on 
his top key and just stares with the 
tears still on his lashes. Mary is 
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equally taken by surprise and stands 
on the second step, staring back at 
them. Kelly rises from the couch and 
joins the children at the foot of the 
stairs and Mrs. Bennet, watching, 
seems to hold her breath.) 

SHEILA (In a whisper): Look— 

Pat (A fainter echo): Look— 

KELLY (His eyes holding Mary’s 
intensely): Quiet, children, we might 
frighten her away—(Sheila draws 
closer to Kelly and slips 
one hand into his. Pat 
clings to his other one. 
Clipper stands behind 
him, looking through a 
crack between Kelly and 
Sheila, and Bobby peeps 
between his legs.) 

SHEILA (Still 
whisper): She’s 
Queen, isn’t she? 

KELLY (Still holding 
Mary’s eyes): Yes. 

SHEILA: Mr. Kelly, do you think 
we could talk to her? 

KELLY: She’s a terribly superior 
kind of Queen, but we might try. 
(Mary’s eyes drop, but only for a 
minute. ) 

KELLY (Aside to Sheila): How 
shall I address her? “Gracious 
Queen,” or “Your Majesty”? 

SHEILA (Whispering back): “Gra- 
cious Queen.” You have to petition 
her something. You might ask her— 
(There is the sound of tinkling bells 
from upstairs, and Waldo arrives 
hurriedly at the step just above Mary. 
He is dressed as a Court Jester and 
the children simply stare open- 
mouthed. ) 

WALDO: Don’t laugh; but how 
about a lift, Kelly? 

Mary (Suddenly): Silence, Fool! 

SHEILA: Look, Clipper—look, Pat, 
just like the picture books! 

WALDO: (Seeing the array of faces 
turned toward him and not under- 
standing): What in the name of— 

Mary: Silence, I say! 

SHEILA (To Kelly): Ask his name, 

KELLY: Most Gracious Majesty, my 
friend requests your fool’s name. 

Mary: We call him Waldo. 

SHEILA: Waldo! Oh, wouldn’t you 
know it, Kelly? 

Pat: Waldo! 

WALDO (Indignantly): See here, 
what is all this? 


in a 
the 
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Mary (Quietly but imperiously): 
Remember your place, Knave. 

SHEILA: Kelly, ask her if she would 
care to sit down a minute. 

KELLY: Most Gracious and August 
Majesty, would you care to grant a 
brief pleasure to these mortal chil- 
dren? Will you sit with us a minute 
and let us bask in the radiance of 
your beauty? 

Mary: I—can’t— 

KELLY (Quickly): We know your 
Majesty must have many calls on 
your time on such a night as this, but 
do not blame us if we try to cling to 
the glory of this moment. 

Mary (Lowering her eyes before 
the intensity of Kelly’s gaze): I can 
stay just—a little while. I have many 
—other calls to make. 

KELLY (Softly): We thank your 
Highness for this kindness. 

SHEILA: Your Majesty, 
speak? 

Mary: Speak freely, little girl. I 
am here to listen. 

SHEILA (Clasping her hands be- 
fore her in her intensity): Do you 
grant wishes? 

Mary (Dubiously): Well, I— 

KELLY (Quickly): Her Majesty is 
too bashful. Of course she grants 
wishes. 

SHEILA: May I present my peti- 
tions now, Your Majesty? 

Mary: You may, Sheila. 

SHEILA: Well, I might never see a 
fairy again, especially a Queen, so 
you won’t mind if I wish rather a lot 
for everyone, will you? 

Mary: There are some things I 
cannot grant. 

KELLY: Tonight you can grant any- 
thing. 


may I 


* * * 


And. so it happens that Clipper 
asks for a boat like Bobby’s; Pat 
wishes for a “whole big Christmas 
cake” that he can “cut with a big, 
big knife”; Sheila asks for the orchids 
on Mary’s shoulder, and all these 
wishes are granted. It even seems 
possible for Mrs. Bennet to grant 
Bobby’s wish for a new mother; and 
it is easy for the guests to stay at 
home and make Miss Kimble’s dream 
of the Guest House dinner come true. 
Kelly’s wish is that “Her Majesty” 
will say just one word, “Yes.” 


KELLY: It’s the only wish I have, 
Your Majesty. 

Mary: I—but— 

KELLY: You’ve granted everyone 
else’s wish—am I to be the only one 
denied? 

Mary: But it’s such a big wish— 

KELLY: Please— 

SHEILA: F think it’s an awful little 
wish. 

KELLY: Just one word— 

Mary: Oh, Kelly, yes! Yes! 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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CHRISTMAS POETRY 


HRISTMAS is the time for carols—a 
custom which has come down to us 
through all the years since that first glad 
Christmas morn when the multitude of 
the heavenly host filled the sky and earth 
with the first Christmas song. Christmas 
songs are never sad or solemn — read 
them and sing them with joy. This is one 
of the gladdest times of all the year—or 
at least it should be. 


The First Christmas Carol 


Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the an- 
gel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

St. Luke’s Gospel 


Before the Paling of the Stars 


Before the paling of the stars, 
Before the winter morn, 

Before the earliest cockcrow, 

Jesus Christ was born: 
Born in a stable 

Cradled in a manger, 

In the world His hands had made 
Born a stranger. 


Priest and King lay fast asleep 
In Jerusalem, 

Young and old lay fast asleep 
In crowded Bethlehem: 

Saint and Angel, ox and ass, 
Kept a watch together 

Before the Christmas daybreak 
In the winter weather. 


Jesus on His Mother’s breast 
In the stable cold, 
Spotless Lamb of God was He, 
Shepherd of the fold: 
Let us kneel with Mary Maid, 
With Joseph bent and hoary, 
With Saint and Angel, ox and ass, 
To hail the King of Glory. 
. Christina Rossetté 


Preparations 


Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 
Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say “I'll be your guest to-morrow 


night,” 

How should we stir ourselves, call and 
command 

All hands to work! “Let no man idle 
stand!” 


“Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no 
meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made 
bright, 





That without tapers they may give a 


light. 


“Look to the presence: are the carpets 


spread, 


The dazie o’er the head, 
The cushions in the chairs, 
And all the candles lighted on the 


stairs? 


Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his 


place!” 


Thus if a king were coming, would 


we do; 


And ’twere good reason too; 

For ’tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king, 
And after all our travail and our cost, 
So he be pleased, to think no labour 


lost. 














Theater Arts Magazine 


But at the coming of the King of 


Heaven 

All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the 
inn. 

We entertain Him always like a stran- 
ger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the 


manger. 
Christ Church Ms. 


From an Old Christmas Play 


(Enter Father Christmas on a scene 
of men fighting) 

I am Father Christmas! Hold, men, 
hold! 

Be there loaf in your locker, and sheep 
in your fold, 

A fire on the hearth, and good luck for 
your lot, 

Money in your pocket, and a pudding 
in the pot! 


foelry Comer 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


Hold, men, hold! 
Put up your sticks: 
End all your tricks; 
Hold, men, hold! 
Chorus (sung while a man goes round 
with a hat for gifts) 
Hold, men, hold! 
We are very cold, 
Inside and outside, 
We are very cold. 
If you don’t give us silver, 
Then give us gold 
From the money in your pockets— 
(Some of the.men begin jighting 
again). 
Hold, men, hold! 
Put up your sticks; 
End all your tricks; 
Hold, men, hold! 
Song and Chorus 
God A’mighty bless your hearth and 
fold, 
Shut out the wolf, and keep out the 
cold! 
You gev’ us silver, keep you the gold, 
For ’tis the money in your pocket— 
Hold, men, hold! 


Ban and Blessing 


Now Christmas comes, ’tis fit that we 
Should feast and sing and merry be, 
Keep open house, let fiddlers play; 
A fig for cold, sing care away! 
And may they who thereat repine, 
On brown bread and on small beer 
dine. 
Make fires with logs, let the cooks 
sweat 
With boiling and with roasting meat; 
Let ovens be heat for fresh supplies 
Of puddings, pastries, and minced- 
pies. 
And whilst that Christmas doth abide 
Let butt’ry-door stand open wide. 
Hang up those churls that will not feast 
Or with good fellows be a guest, 
And hang up those would take away 
The observation of that day; 
O may they never minced-pies eat, 
Plum-pudding, roast-beef, nor such 
meat. 
But blest be they, awake and sleep, 
Who at that time a good house keep; 
May never want come nigh their door, 
Who at that time relieve the poor; 
Be plenty always in their house 
Of beef, veal, lamb, pork, mutton, 
souse. 
Poor Robin’s Almanac. 


A Christmas Ditty 


Sweep the ingle, froth the beer, 
Tiptoe on till chanticleer, 
Loose the laugh. dry the tear— 
Crack the drums 
When Christmas comes! 
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By Katherine Monahan 


ICHARD EVELYN BYRD! 
What American is not fa- 
miliar with his name and his 

adventurous achievements! His 
flights “skyward” and his conquest 
of the Antarctic have thrilled men’s 
minds in an age when “the world is 
too much with us.” Almost equally 
well-known is his brother, Harry 
Flood Byrd, famous as apple-grower, 
Governor, and United States Sena- 
tor from Virginia. The Byrds of Vir- 
ginia, in fact, have been a distin- 
guished American family for many 
generations. 

Unfortunately, however, few peo- 
ple are familiar with the delightful 
“Westover Manuscripts” left by their 
ancestor—William Byrd II. He, too, 
was a traveler; his steed sometimes 
a jaded nag or more often his own 
sturdy limbs, but the accounts he 
has left of his journeys are delight- 
ful, overflowing with keen wit, the 
joyousness of living, and shrewd ob- 
servations on manners, customs, and 
people. The reader can jog along with 
him and recapture the color and 
charm of early days in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The first William Byrd was the 
grandson of Thomas Stegg, who as 
early as 1637 was a trader on the 
James River, owned a home in West- 
over in Charles City County, and was 
amember of the Assembly, the rul- 
ing body in colonial days in Virginia. 
William Byrd I came to Virginia in 
1671 at the age of eighteen when his 
uncle, Thomas Stegg II, died and left 
him heir to all his colonial posses- 
sions. In his will he admonished the 
boy “not to be led away by evil in- 
structions,’ and William always re- 
membered his uncle’s advice. He was 
recognized as a rising young man of 
property, and busied himself looking 
after his tobacco plantations, and en- 
larging the profitable Indian trade 
that Stegg had begun. In 1674 he 
married Mary Horsmanden, whose 
father, Colonel Horsmanden, had re- 
turned to Purleigh, England, after 
the Restoration of Charles II. 

The oldest child of William and 
Mary Byrd was William Byrd II, who 
was born in the year 1674 in the 
house that Stegg had left his father. 
As the powerful Susquehanna In- 
dians were on the war-path and kill- 
ing Overseers and servants in their 
bloody forays, Byrd’s father sent his 
wife and son to England until the 
uprisings could be quelled. At the 
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age of three, when all danger seemed 
past, he returned with his mother to 
Virginia. He had an adventurous life 
for a youngster. Indian traders with 
strange tales to tell, ships from Eng- 
land laden with cargo, streams to 
fish in and row across, hills to ex- 
plore — all these he relished with 
zest. 

The Virginia colonists 
were not primarily inter- 
ested in the éducation of 
their children. Governor 
Berkeley had summed up 
the attitude of Virginians 
in 1671 when he answered 
several questions for the 
Lords of Trade: “I thank 
God, that there are no free 
schools or printing; for 
learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresy and 
sects into the world and 
printing has divulged them. 
God keep us from both.” 
Byrd’s father, therefore, 
decided to have him edu- 
cated in England. He lived 
with his grandfather Hors- 
manden in Purleigh, and 
Christopher Glassock was 
his tutor. William Byrd II 
had all the intellectual cu- 
riosity of a true scholar. 
This trait never deserted 
him and in his old age he 
admonished his own grand- 
son that he “never allow 
his back to suffer for the defects of 
his head.” He later enrolled as a law 
student in Temple Bar. As the mas- 
ters of the Inns of Court of Byrd’s 
day were as much interested in a 
member’s social graces as they were 
in his ability to plead a case, most of 
the students developed charm, gal- 
lantry, and sophistication. Byrd met 
people in the most polite and learned 
circles of London, saw the dramas of 
the day, and enjoyed the gaiety of 
the late seventeenth century. He was 
indeed, a “cavalier.” 

In 1696 he returned to Virginia, 
but returned to England next year 
as an agent from the colonies and 
remained there until the death of his 
father in 1706. He then assumed a 
definite place in colonial life. He was 
the owner of 25,000 acres and Re- 
ceiver General of Her Majesty’s rev- 
enue in Virginia. This same year he 
married Lucy Parkes, the attractive 
daughter of Colonel Parkes, a gen- 
tleman adventurer with a consider- 


able fortune. Two daughters, Evelyn 
and Wilhelmenia, were born to them. 
Evelyn, at the age of sixteen, was 
presented at court in England, and 
fascinating accounts of her stay there 
have been written. Her associations 
with such famous men as Chester- 
field, Pope, Beau Nash, and Swift, 
give a realistic picture of the days 
of Sedan chairs, snuff boxes, and 
boating parties on the Thames, as 
well as the theatre where Colley 
Cibber and Mrs. Oldfield delighted 
their audiences. As a result of an un- 
happy romance there Evelyn re- 
mained unmarried, and although 
much fact is interwoven with fancy 


William Byrd II at the age of thirty; from a portrait 


by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


concerning her, Byrd’s attitude was 
that “Either the young fellows are 
not smart enough for her, or she 
seems too smart for them.” 

Byrd’s first wife had died in 1716 
and he remarried in 1725. His sec- 
ond wife was Marie Taylor, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Taylor of Kensington. 
A third William Byrd was born 
of this marriage. With the exception 
of William and Mary College, schools 
with any standards of scholarship 
were still a thing of the future. There 
were no parish libraries, and while 
Boston had a newspaper as early as 
1704, the Virginia Gazette did not 
appear until 1736. However, a the- 
ater had been built at Williamsburg 
in 1716 and flourished under Wil- 
liam Livingston from then on. 

There had been much dispute be- 
tween North Carolina and Virginia 
concerning the boundary line be- 
tween the two colonies. As Virgini- 
ans had monopolized the lands, wid- 
ows and maids of any fortune, many 
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The famous mansion of William Byrd II, founder of the city of Richmond, Va. This 
fine old southern villa is located at Westover, on the James River, near Richmond. 


poorer people and indentured ser- 
vants had migrated to North Caro- 
lina where land and taxes were much 
cheaper. Finally, in 1728, to settle 
the dispute, King George II appoint- 
ed Byrd as one of the three commis- 
sioners from Virginia—a like num- 
ber were chosen from Carolina—to 
direct the surveying of the boundary 
line. No land grants were to be given 
until the question was settled. The 
survey took sixteen weeks and the 
party covered six hundred miles, 
with no small part of the distance on 
foot. The journey led the surveyors 
through the “Dismal Swamp,” which 
is the source of no less than five riv- 
ers. In places not even a living crea- 
ture nor a growing tree could be 
found; in others their way led over 
steep hills, craggy rocks, and thick- 
ets hardly penetrable. 

Thus in 1728 was begun The His- 
tory of the Dividing Line—the first 
of the Westover Manuscripts—a day- 
by-day account of Byrd’s journey. 
No lover of literature could fail to 
find this journal fascinating. The 
people Byrd met, the rare animals 
and flowers, the Indians, the Caro- 
linians, the stories told around the 
fire at night—all these he pictures 
in a sprightly, engaging, and hu- 
morous manner. The History of the 
Dividing Line was first published in 
Petersburg in 1841. 

The poverty and ignorance of the 
settlers living around the “Dismal 
Swamp” reminds one of characters 
in modern plays concerning the il- 
literate mountaineers, such as Sun- 
Up or Hell Bent for Heaven. Byrd 
says: “The inhabitants did not know 
Sunday from any other day any more 
than Robinson Crusoe—they keep so 
many Sabbaths every day that their 
disregard of the seventh has no man- 
ner of cruelty in it. The men impose 
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all the work on the women; they 
make their wives rise up early in the 
morning at the same time that they 
lie and snore. Then after stretching 
and yawning for half an hour, they 
light their pipes and under the pro- 
tection of a cloud of smoke venture 
out into the open air, quickly re- 
turning, shivering, into the chimney 
corner. Thus they loiter their lives 
away like Solomon’s sluggard.” Most 
of the inhabitants allow their hogs 
and cattle to ramble in the marshes 
all winter. Once in a while a few 
“who pique themselves on more in- 
dustry than their neighbors will cut 
down a tree whose limbs are loaded 
with moss. The trouble of climbing 
it in order to gather the provender 
would of course be too great.” As a 
result of lack of milk the people in 
these provinces, he says, have a “cus- 
tard complexion.” Because of their 
pork diet, the Carolinians suffered 
diseases which undermined the foun- 
dations of their noses. The disease 
was so prevalent that a motion was 
passed in the Carolina House of 
Burgesses forbidding “a man with a 
nose to hold office.’”’ Because of the 
poverty of the dwellings, the sur- 
veyors slept generally out-of-doors, 
although occasionally they had to 
“pig together” in one room with ten 
or more people. 

Byrd seemed to have a certain 
sympathy for the Indians. “Bear 
Skin,” who accompanied him as a 
hunter and trapper, gives very good 
ideas of the Indian religious beliefs 
and their customs of life. Byrd felt 
that much of the early difficulty with 
the Indians could have been avert- 
ed by inter-marriage. “For after all, 
a sprightly lover is the most prevail- 
ing missionary that can be sent 
among these or any other infidels. 
Nor would the shade of the skin have 


been any reproach at this day; for if 
a Moor may be washed white in three 
generations, surely, an Indian may 
have blanched in two.” Although the 
Indians were as lazy as the Caro- 
linians, they were wise enough to 
locate their towns in the most fruit- 
ful places. 

Hunting, fishing—every bird, 
beast, and flower—the nature-lover 
Byrd comments on. His descriptions 
of the swamp are poetic at times: 
“The trees looked very reverend 
with the long moss that hung dan- 
gling from their branches.” One day 
he fired a shot to discover the loca- 
tion of some of the surveyors, but 
there was “no answer except from 
that prating nymph ‘Echo’ who, like 
a loquacious wife, will always have 
the last word and sometimes two or 
three.” Like Robert Burns, even the 
lowliest of creatures finds mention 
as illustrated in the story of the louse. 
“A settler was lost in the Dismal 
Swamp. He took a fat louse out of 
his collar and exposed it to the open 
day on a piece of white paper. The 
poor insect, having no eyelids, turned 
himself about till he found the dark- 
est side of the heavens, and so made 
the best of his ways towards the 
north. Thus was the wanderer de- 
livered.” Again for those who enjoy 
travel in the woods, Byrd says, “No 
one needs despair of his daily bread 
in the woods, whose faith is but half 
as large as his stomach.” 

After Byrd returned from his jour- 
ney to the Dismal Swamp he pur- 
chased 20,000 acres of land in Roa- 
noke valley—a strip called the “Land 
of Eden” in honor of Governor Eden 
of North Carolina. He also possessed 
thousands of acres elsewhere which 
necessitated occasionally his over- 
seeing his possessions. An account of 
these trips is given in his Progress to 
the Mines in 1732 and his Journey 
to the Land of Eden in 1733. The 
former gives a good picture of the 
early days of the mining industry 
in Virginia; the latter a humorous 
account of Byrd’s travels as well as 
much of his philosophy on the art of 
traveling (“A good traveler never 
utters the least complaint’’), on mar- 
riage, and many things. During this 
journey he laid the foundations for 
two cities near the falls of the James 
River—“one at Shaco’s, to be called 
Petersburg after a local inhabitant; 
another, at the point of the Appo- 
matuck to be called Richmond after 
its fancied resemblance to a town of 
the same name near London.” 

The famous mansion which Byrd 
built for himself at Westover was 
finished in 1736. It was located on 
the James River and was one of the 
loveliest and largest houses in the 
South. Here the graying cavalier 

(Concluded on next page) 
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MISTY morning in the Vale 
of Rydal, among the West- 
morland hills. This seems to 

suggest the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge rather than a sporting 
event; but the owner of the Vale had 
lent his property for the day for 
sheep-dog trials and a hound trail. 
Before noon a company of 4000 peo- 
ple assembled and seated 


Outdoor Sport in the Wordsworth Country 


By Lincoln R. Gibbs 


Professor of English, Antioch College 


leave his station, except for giving 
a little assistance to his dog in pen- 
ning and singling. He directs the dog 
by calls and by whistles of varying 
pitch, intensity, and rhythm, and re- 
lies greatly on the intelligence and 
training of the dog. 

The “double-dog” contests are es- 
sentially similar. The time is slightly 


coaches can do for a base-runner in 
base-ball). Mainly the shepherd re- 
lies on the training of the dog. And 
the training must require miracles 
of patience. The dogs obey signals 
instantly, lying quite still, creeping 
stealthily, or running swiftly as the 
shepherd directs—and sometimes as 
their own intelligence indicates. 

The spectacle has a beauty 





themselves, very uncomfort- 
ably, on planks laid on the 
ground; they remained very 
happily till 6 or 7, watching 
the dog trials (with a short 
intermission for lunch). The 


English find enjoyment in any Vd 
event that takes them into the fe 
open for a day; they do not dw 


demand dramatic climaxes, ir 
like home-runs that reverse ; 

the score in the ninth inning, ' 
or touchdowns in the last min- ‘ 
ute of play. F 

But the occasion is amply 

rewarding to anybody who 
enjoys beautiful scenery, is 
interested in contests of skill, 
or loves dogs. The main at- 
traction is a qualify-contest 
for selecting sheep-dogs for 
competing in the national 
trials at Keswick, August 17 
and 18. There are prizes, of 
course, and local rivalries; but 
the neutral spectator may find 
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of its own. The dogs—small- 
ish, black and white, collie- 
like animals—circle about the 
sheep swiftly and graceful- 
ly, every motion purposive. 
There is an occasional note of 
comedy: not all the sheep are 
“giversome”’; some are hun- 
gry; some resent the tyranny 
of the dog, face their enemy 
and stamp absurdly with the 
fore foot. Why is the helpless 
anger and defiance of crea- 
tures like sheep always ludi- 
crous? It should seem heroic. 

In this pastoral region— 
once the haunt of Words- 
worth, Gray, Samuel Taylor 
and Harley Coleridge, Sou- 
they, de Quincey, Ruskin, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Hawthorne, Carlyle and many 
others—these trials are more 
than sporting events. They are 
incentives for the develop- 
ment of a better breed of 








full satisfaction in the beauty, 
speed, and intelligence of the 
dogs. , 

This is the manner of the game: 
The competing shepherd takes his 
station at the lower end of the Vale, 
with his dog. At the upper end, per- 
haps a thousand yards distant, five 
sheep are released among the trees 
and brush. The shepherd gives the 
word, the dog races up the Vale, finds 
and “gathers” the sheep, ‘‘fetches” 
them through a fence opening of 
about 10 feet (and not past the ends 
of the fence), around a stake, and 
back to the shepherd’s station; drives 
them about two hundred yards 
through a second and a third fence- 
opening; pens them in an enclosure 
six feet square, and finally (if there 
is time, as usually there is not) sin- 
gles a marked sheep from the five 
and keeps it separate till the judges 
are satisfied. Nine minutes are al- 
lowed for these operations. The scor- 
ing is by points: gathering 20 (out- 
Tun 5, lifting 5, fetch 10); driving 
10, penning 5; singling or “shedding” 
5; style 5. The shepherd may not 


Diagram of the course for the sheep dog qualifying 
trials, as shown in the official program of the event. 


extended and the penning is more 
difficult, since the flock (six sheep 
in these trials) must be divided, each 
half must be separately penned, and 
the first dog to pen must lie still and 
keep his sheep confined till the sec- 
ond dog pens his three sheep. In the 
double contest there is no “singling.” 

The intelligence of shepherd and 
dog is pitted against the gregarious- 
ness and stupidity of the sheep. The 
herd instinct (as in human society) 
is both an asset and a liability for 
dog and shepherd, for the sheep fol- 
low their leaders on the wrong course 
as readily as on the one desired— 
and mostly they are perverse to the 
point of exasperation. The dog must 
not frighten or anger the sheep by 
running them too hard, yet must 
keep near enough to them to prevent 
their taking the wrong course or sep- 
arating. The shepherd does what he 
can to coach the dog in critical situ- 
ations. (I judge that to be, relative- 
ly, somewhat less than the line 


sheep - dogs, and have their 
weight in the economics of the 
far-flung Empire. This reflec- 
tion enhances the enjoyment of a 
wonderful day in the Vale of Rydal. 








William Byrd 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


spent his remaining days. Hospital- 
ity that exceeded even the reputed 
southern warmth was found in his 
home. His pictures were excellent, 
and his library of almost four thou- 
sand volumes was the largest in 
North America. 

Shortly before his death in 1743 
Byrd was made President of the 
Council, a position of much dignity. 
After an eventful life, he died in 1744 
and was buried in the garden of his 
estate. He typified the grace, charm, 
and culture of the early Virginia col- 
onists. Fortunately, too, he left us in 
the “Westover Manuscripts” a first- 
hand picture of the period. 
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Literary Reads 


COLOPHONS 

Arthur Guiterman, famed author of 
Death and General Putnam and many 
another lighter verse, has written us 
objecting to our use of the word Colo- 
phon (in the sense of trade-mark) in 
our Book Issue (Nov. 20). “Not to go 
into details,’ he says, “a colophon be- 
longs at the end of a book, being now 
usually a little farewell message from 
the author, while the trade-mark of 
the publisher is usually placed on the 
title page.” Author Guiterman is right 
about the original meaning of the word. 
Our only recourse is to quote Mr. Web- 
ster who gives both interpretations: 
“1. An inscription formerly put at the 
end of a book or manuscript, often with 
the scribe’s name, the title, etc.” 2. An 
emblem, usually a device assumed by 
the publishing house, on the title page 
or at the end of a book.” 


PRIZE STORIES 

The O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories of 1937, just published by Dou- 
bleday, includes five stories from 
Scribner’s Magazine. This is .the first 
time since 1927 that so many stories 
have been chosen from any one pub- 
lication. These five include the story 
“To Those Who Wait” by Elick Moll, 
which won the second prize of $200. 






The first prize is that grand Stephen 
Vincent Benet tale, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” which appeared last 
year in the Saturday Evening Post. 


MOVIES 

There’s a good little book, Film and 
School, a Handbook in Moving-Picture 
Evaluation, just off the press (Apple- 
ton). The book is a publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and is by Helen Rand and Rich- 
ard Lewis, with advice and counsel of 
Edgar Dale and the late Sarah Mc- 
Lean Mullen, both of whom have given 
Scholastic readers advice and counsel 
from time to time on the very same 
subject—movies. The authors have the 
right idea in pointing out that in or- 
der to get the most entertainment, in- 
struction, satisfaction, from movies we 
should learn about them from all an- 
gles. The book includes a folio of ex- 
cellent photographs about the produc- 
tion end of the business. 


CHRISTMAS 

“Christmas Giving” by Margaret 
Dana (Dec. Atlantic). is a good prac- 
tical article dealing with the problem 
that confronts us all at this time of 
year. Full of sound advice about how 
to get real values in your shopping, all 
the way from fur coats to socks. 

Some of America’s best artists have 
turned their talents to Christmas cards. 
You can see samples of them in the 
current (Dec.) Scribner’s. 








Read this one First 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE popularity of Priestley was 

slow to start, and has taken on 
several different forms since it start- 
ed: he was first known to a small but 
intelligent group of readers as a critic 
with keen eyes for merit wherever 
found. I remember I began to believe 
in him when he wrote about W. W. 
Jacobs (I hope you have read some of 
Jacobs’ priceless tales of wharf-watch- 
men and sailors), and though most 
people then thought of Jacobs as just 
a good writer of funny stories, called 
attention to an art that for delicacy 
could only be compared to that of Jane 
Austen! Priestley wrote stories of his 
own, but none of these had a success 
that prepared the reading world for 
that of his novel, The Good Compan- 
ions. It rolled up a tremendous public, 
first in England, then in the United 
States: in London a play based on the 
novel ran for months, though in New 
York it was less successful. Then came 
Angel Pavement, which seems to me 
to be by far his best novel, and then a 
series of other works of fiction. Then 
came another success, this time in quite 
another field: his play, Dangerous 
Corner, made a record for long runs 
both here and in England. 

But I believe that it will be as a nov- 
elist that he will be longest remem- 
bered, and that in spite of the supe- 
riority of Angel Pavement as a novel, 
the one to begin with is his first great 


24-E 


success, The Good Companions. For 
one thing, it is a happier story; besides, 
Angel Pavement is the story of a busi- 
ness, and The Good Companions of a 
theatrical company. 

The special pleasure I found in The 
Good Companions comes from the peo- 
ple in this company. In summer in 
England there is a theatrical institu- 
tion known as the “concert party”; 
groups of entertainers—sometimes en- 
tirely professional, sometimes at least 
partly amateur—will organize them- 
selves into a company and tour the 
watering-places. One of these com- 
panies is on the point of going bank- 
rupt when a lady who has unexpect- 
edly come into some money undertakes 
to finance and conduct it. Its name is 
changed to The Good Companions and 
it goes on a career that the reading 
world followed. The members of the 
troupe came from so many different 
parts of England that in finding out 
about them you get a better idea of 
the country outside of London than you 
could in almost any other way. Priest- 
ley is a Yorkshire man and knows that 
the North of England is just as impor- 
tant as the South—something that 
many novelists who write only about 
London life will not be able to show 
you. One of Priestley’s most interest- 
ing books, in fact, is not a novel at all, 
but the account of a trip he made with 
wide-open eyes through all corners of 
his native land. Read English Journey 
if you want to see the people of Eng- 
land as they live. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Guest House 
(Concluded from page 19-E) 


KELLY (He looks as if he is going to 
take her into his arms but he remem- 
bers in time. Instead he takes her 




































































hand, kisses it solemnly like a knight adi 
of old and murmurs): Your Majesty nate 
—You have made me so--happy! on 
So very, very happy! and 

Miss KIMBLE (Suddenly): And any 
now let the banquet begin! take 

WaLpo: I’m starved—I’m going to the | 
sit next to Jenny. into 

JENNY: Do you want to, really * 
Waldo? caus 

Pat (Suddenly): And everyone ever 
has to have a piece of my cake. (She ed i 
is handing Mary and Kelly huge tion 
wedges of cake and they are laughing have 
almost hysterically as— the 

THE CURTAIN FALLS - sir 
what 
Selected List of Christmas Plays and, 

The Boy Who Found the King, by Mar. and | 
guerite Kreger Phillips, adapted from the glanc 
story of the same title by Raymond Me. unru: 
Donald Alden. A fantasy about a young she’s 
boy who went into the world to identify la 
a king who long before had left his king fg °° 
dom and devoted his life to good works 
10 males, 5 females, extras. 2 interiors, 

Christmas Eve, by Seumas O’Brien. A The 
quiet little modern Irish play that can be fect g 
appropriately produced at any time of the and d 
year. 4 males, 3 females. and v 

The Christmas Guest, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. A miracle play in the om 
manner of the sixteenth century. 8 char- utes ¢ 
acters. willin 

The Enchanted Christmas Tree, by Per- host o 
cival Wilde. A fantasy based on the trans- of coo 
formation of cold, selfish hearts to warm you n 
and generous ones through the Yuletide Pe 
spirit. ing; t 

The Lightin $ it cho: 

g of the Christmas Tree, by 
Josephine Palmer and Annie L. Thor; the ch 
adapted from a story of Selma Lagerlof. A your p 
legendary play of Swedish peasants. 5 trump 
males, 2 females. 
, : but be 

The Littlest Shepherd, by Florence Ry- if the 
erson and Colin Clements. The story of har 
David, the little shepherd who stays be- d |. 
hind while the other shepherds follow the If y 
Star of Bethlehem. 9 males,, 3 females. you w 

The Long Christmas Dinner, by Thom- penalt) 
ton Wilder. An adult play which repre ones, t 
sents in accelerated motion ninety Christ- date. 
mas dinners in the Bayard home. 5 males, 2 
7 females. games, 

The Toy Shop, by Percival Wilde. The tation, 
fantasy of Bobby and Betsy, who are lost the con 
in the toy shop on Christmas Eve. 3 males, stiff, bi 
1 female, 9 or more children. stubbo: 

The Traveling Man, by Lady Gregory.A flower 
miracle play, set in Ireland. 1 male, 1 fe foll 
male, 1 child. = and 

The Trouble With the Christmas Pre- ce. 
ents, by Mary P. Hamlin. A fantastic com Was | 
edy that is sincerely spiritual. 10 char Let hin 
acters, — berforn 

Why the Chimes Rang, by Elizabeth Mc- your a 
Fadden, adapted from the story of the don’t b 
same name by Raymond MacDonald Alden. tricks 
The play dramatizes the beauty of charily : pu 

and is set against a musical back Jumpin; 
3 males, 1 female, any number of extras Rome 
gar 





The above plays are availaLle throu 
Samuel French, Inc. 
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“ ELL, here I am. What are 
you going to do about it?” 
W: the expression written 
on Anne Bullen’s face as she makes 
her belated entrance to Julie’s party 
and hits the Capulet family sofa with 
a dull and uninterested thud. Nomi- 
nate her for president of the bump- 
on-a-log party! She looks the part, 
and one bull-headed guest can make 
any party a fit object for the under- 
taker, unless the host or hostess takes 
the beast by the horns and drags him 
into the middle of the ring. 

Perhaps Anne is embarrassed be- 
cause she’s the only girl present in 
evening dress. She might have avoid- 
ed such a faux pas by a simple ques- 
tion when Julie invited her. It would 
have been easier then to have asked 
the hostess, “Is it a dress-up occa- 
sion?” than to make the most of the 
trying situation now. But that is 
what she must do—grin and bear it; 
and, if her grin is a charming smile, 
and she bears the brunt of critical 
glances at her beruffied skirt with an 
unruffied brow, everyone will forget 
she’s all dressed up and the wrong 
place to go. 


Here’s How 
The first essential of being a per- 
fect guest is to know the time, place, 


- and dress. The second is to be ready 


and willing—ready when the doors 
open (never more than fifteen min- 
utes after the appointed hour) and 
willing to do and dare whatever the 
host or hostess suggests. Be the spirit 
of cooperation! If you dislike spinach, 
you need not take a generous help- 
ing; take a spoonful, swallow until 
it chokes, then bury the rest under 
the chicken bones. If you don’t know 
your partner’s ace from your highest 
trump, plead guilty before the game, 
but beware of “contempt of court” 
if the sentence remains “An hour’s 
hard labor at bridge.” 

If you don’t dance, learn how; if 
you won’t dance, you must pay the 
penalty of entertaining the chaper- 
ones, the lame, the halt, or a blind 
date. Perhaps you loathe parlor 
games, but, if you accepted the invi- 
tation, you obligated yourself to take 
the consequences. You may be bored 
stiff, but don’t be a stuffed shirt, a 
stubborn stag, or a willful wall- 
flower. Remember your place, and 
follow the leader. You, as a guest, 
aren’t the ringmaster of the circus. 
It was the host’s idea to give a party. 
Let him lead the parade. If you are a 
Performing artist, you may go into 
your act by popular request, but 


don’t bring out your bag of parlor 
tricks unless someone likes rabbits 
Jumping out of hats. 

Romeo is invited to bring Julie to 
Margaret Jourdain’s dinner party 


day at seven. He should phone 
DECEMBER 18, 1937 











BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


XX. BEAU GUEST 
By Gay Head 


Julie by Wednesday and arrange to 
call for her early enough to insure a 
timely arrival, despite long-distance 


hikes, traffic jams, or confused direc- 


tions. Julie, for her part, should be 
ready at the appointed hour, and off 


they go! When they arrive, both 
should greet the hostess and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jourdain. Romeo should help 
seat the girl to his right at dinner, 
and, if the party is large, direct his 
conversation only to those on either 
side or directly across the table. He 
and the other boys should stand aside 
for the girls to leave the dining room 
when dinner is over. If dancing is the 
order of the evening, he should dance 
first with Julie, then with his hostess 
as soon as possible..After that duty is 
done (except for keeping a watchful 
eye on Julie to see that she has a good 
time), he may choose according to 
taste. 


Guest Privileges 

But suppose Romeo is a newcomer 
to Verona and he finds himself alone 
and unprotected by a host or hostess 
who neglects the prime responsibil- 
ity of introducing the guests. Should 
he stick to a lonely corner? No, he 
should choose either one person or a 
group of guests who seem at home, 
turn on his personality smile, and 
make so bold as to say, “I am Romeo 
Capulet. I see so many strange faces, 
I’m wondering if I came to the wrong 
party.” Chances are, if he has picked 






































Mark Antony, he will meet Cleo, 
Brute, and all the crowd merely by 
putting his best foot forward. Julie, 
were she a stranger in their midst, 
should use the same tactics, although 
in either case, seeking the hostess 
and reminding her of your plight is 
not amiss. 


Final Rites 

Last, but by no means least, among 
secrets of guest success, is the perfect 
take-off on the homeward flight. Ar- 
rive on time; leave in time, before the 
party goes into a tailspin and your 
host or hostess is on the verge of col- 
lapse. Don’t crack up a game of 
bridge or take to the night air if you 
are the only stag on the dance floor, 
but if the affair resolves itself into a 
conversation piece, two hours after 
dinner is sufficient over-time. After 
your mind is made up, don’t stand 
poised for flight an extra half hour. 
Hunt up your host or hostess, tell her 
you had a good time (or, in all hon- 
esty, that you appreciate the invita- 
tion), say goodbye to the honor guest, 
if any, give the others a broad smile 
and a wave of the hand, and wing 
your way homeward without further 
adieus. 


1.0.U.’s 


Turn about is only fair play; all 
getting and no giving makes Romeo 
and Julie a pair of dull thuds. Bal- 

(Concluded on page 37) 


Note: In English Section, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 














The Sting of Debt 


How Financial Agencies Have Fattened on the Average Man’s 


Need for Personal Credit and What He 


OE DEBTOR didn’t know that 
people weren’t supposed to fall 
in love. He didn’t realize that, 

as B follows A, the sequel of falling 
in love is usually getting married. 
And it was never in his mind that 
marriage included, among its many 
satisfactions, the cost of furniture, 
family sickness, and running a 
household. ; 

That is why Joe Debtor was in 
debt. That is why his weekly pay 
check of $25 had to be divided among 
so many creditors that he had barely 
enough left to pay for gas and gro- 
ceries. That is why Joe Debtor was 
nominated by the National Worriers 
of the United States to be Public 
- Problem Number One. 

Debt was bad for Joe because it 
cost him interest which could have 
been spent for better purposes. Debt 
was bad for Joe’s boss, because he 
was always being plagued by credi- 
tors who wanted to garnishee (file 
a legal claim for a portion of) Joe’s 
salary. And debt was bad for Joe’s 
grocer, because it prevented Joe 
from buying as much food as his 
family needed. 

So they called in the debt doctor. 
The debt doctor said he had to make 
his diagnosis first. The cure could 
wait, he said. Anyway, it had to wait. 
He thumped Joe’s pocketbook very 
gravely while he held a stethoscope 
on his budget book. And this is what 
he found. 

Joe’s trouble began when he and 
Mrs. Debtor were looking for a home. 
They didn’t have the money to build 
or buy one. The had to borrow one. 
In exchange for the use of the home 
they borrowed, they could have paid 
rent; but*thrifty Mrs. Debtor had 
other ideas. “Instead of paying rent 
and having nothing to show for it 
except the marks on the furniture,” 
she said, “Let’s use our savings for 
a down-payment on a home and ask 
the Building and Loan Association 
to lend the difference.” So they took 
a loan— it’s called a mortgage—with 
the house for security. Instead of 
paying $25 a month for rent, they 
paid $25 a month for taxes, upkeep, 
and interest on the mortgage. But, 
as it turned out, they couldn’t earn 
enough money to pay off the loan on 
the house, and all they had to show 
for their $25 a month, besides marks 
on the furniture, was the mortgage. 

Joe’s condition was aggravated 
when he bought a stove, refrigera- 


By Mare Rosenblum 


tor, bed, table, and a few chairs for 
his new home. The furniture man 
offered him the whole works for 
$179 cash, but Joe had put his sav- 
ings into the house. “In that case,” 
said the furniture man, “there will 
be a slight financing charge.” Joe 
signed the contract without reading 
it (the print was very small). 





TOTAL 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL LOANS BY ALL 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 


Each circle represents 2.5 billion dollars 
0 Courtesy Public Affairs 


PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC. Committee 


Fortunately, Joe was dealing with 
an honorable merchant. If he had 
read the contract, Joe would have 
learned that he was not buying the 
merchandise but only renting it un- 
til his debt had been paid in full. It 
would not be his own property until 
that time. But the merchant had no 
intention of taking back the furni- 
ture as long as Joe showed any pros- 
pect of paying. 

(At the same time, Joe intended 
to take no chances on missing a pay- 
ment. Once when he had let the 
payment on his automobile slide for 
a day, the company came and took 
the car. They charged Joe an extra 
$12 to return the car and renew his 
contract with them.) 

Joe asked if there was anything in 
the furniture lease about shifting the 
debt to a financing company. “You 
are dealing with me,” the merchant 
said, “not with a corporation. I don’t 
have an outside company handle my 
accounts.” He did not mean that 
financing companies were not honest; 
he meant they were impersonal. 

The financing charges were not as 
high as most dealers demand: only 
1% a month. Joe agreed to pay 
$10.74 a month for 20 months, to pay 
the debt of $179 plus $1.79 each 
month. After the first payment, Joe 
realized he was paying more than 






Can Do About It 


1% a month, because the interest 
charge did not decrease. At the same 
time, the dealer did not seek to im- 
pose any charges on him other than 
this monthly interest. The lease pro. 
vided that the merchant could take 
back the goods without notice, 

There was one mistake in the lease: 
it fixed Joe’s debt at $199 instead of 
$179. After Joe signed for that 
amount, an unethical dealer could 
have collected the extra $20. This 
one made the correction of his own 
will, as soon as he was convinced of 
the error. 

The jewelry merchant, who sold 
Joe the engagement ring, worked 
rather differently from the furniture 
man. Because of the high risk in- 
volved in selling jewelry on credit 
—it is not so easy to recapture as 
furniture—the jeweler asked Joe to 
pay $50 for a ring which might have 
been sold for $30 in cash. Joe agreed 
to pay a dollar a week. 

So far, Joe owed money to the 
building and loan, the merchants, 
and the automobile finance corpora- 
tion. None of them charged him un- 
usually high interest. Even so, he was 
not finding it easy to get along. At 
the same time, Mrs. Debtor needed 
things for the house. The best bar- 
gains in town were at a store which 
sold only for cash. Mrs. Debtor found 
it “more convenient” to buy on 
credit. Soon she had an obligation of 
$300 to meet. It did not occur to her 
that charged purchases cost her more 
than they should until the day she 
suggested that she ought to havea 
reduction on a dress that was out of 
season. The manager agreed until he 
learned it was to be charged. Then 
he told her he couldn’t give a redut- 
tion except on cash purchases. Al- 
though the merchant was only ob- 
serving a sound business principle, 
Mrs. Debtor was offended. She 
stalked out of the store. 

Next Mrs. Debtor unexpectedly 
needed an operation. It was a case 
that might have gone to the public 
clinic, considering Joe’s debts, but 
Joe was afraid she might fall into the 
hands of an inexperienced surgeol. 
He insisted on having the work done 
by a man whose reputation wai 
known to him. The surgeon’s regulat 
fee was $200. To get the money, and 
the hospital fees, Joe borrowed the | 
surrender value of his insurance pol 
icy. He paid six per cent interest, de- 
ducted in advance. 
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yoe never stopped to figure out 


exactly what all this debt was cost- 
ing him. 

In the first place, he didn’t know 
whether it was reasonable to include 
the interest on his mortgage, which, 
if property values went up, might 
turn out to be a good investment. Be- 
sides, he would have had to pay as 
much for rent. 

Second, he did not know how to 
tell how much extra it cost him to 
puy goods on credit instead of for 
cash. 

Third, there didn’t seem to be any 
way of estimating what it cost to run 
around town to keep up all his pay- 
ments. 

Conservatively, Joe might have 
estimated that he could have raised 
his living scale 10%, if it weren’t for 
interest. When he felt abused, after 
a hard day, Joe liked to think that 
if it weren’t for the burden of inter- 
est he could have doubled his pur- 
chases of goods and services. 

Altogether, consumers in this 
country, aside from what they owe 
on real estate, have borrowed eleven 
billion dollars, which is half as much 
as there is in all our savings banks. 
The rate of interest they pay ranges 
from 3% to 620% a year; and more. 

This eleven billion dollar debt is 


WHERE NOT TO BORROW MONEY 
These illustrations show the most common types of credit 
agencies. The dollar figure below each picture tells how 
many millions of dollars are owed to these various institutions. 
The percentage figures tell the lowest and the highest rates 
of true annual interest which it is common for these lenders 


ing the interest rate. The figures here are estimates based on 
the best information obtainable, compiled for a pamphlet, 


only the money that ordinary work- 
ing people have borrowed to pay 
for their cars, radios, operations, or 
schooling. It does not include the 
money that governments or corpora- 
tions or merchants have borrowed, 
at rates from two to six per cent, to 
conduct business, to build factories, 
roads, and apartment houses, and to 
pay for wars. (See illus., p. 30.) 
Assuming that the average work- 
ing man is making around $1,000 a 
year (which is a little bit less than 
the best estimates), the total income 
of the forty million working people 
who owe this eleven billion may be 
judged to be forty billion. If working 
people are paying 18% on an eleven 
billion debt, they spend nearly two 


billions a year for the privilege of 


borrowing small amounts of money. 
Whether 18% is the average cost of 
small loans is difficult to say. One can 
only estimate that the average con- 


sumer might have another $50 to 
spend each year — enough for two 


months’ rent—if he had no interest 
to pay. 

Unfortunately for Joe Debtor, he 
is not an average consumer. His debts 
are plainly much larger than the 
average, and his costs are therefore 
much larger. Instead of being an 
average consumer, he is a typical 
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INSURANCE LOANS 


consumer, typical of a harassed 
minority who pay the lion's share of 
the toll of small debts. Because the 
poor are most in need of money, they 
go deeply into debt. And because 
they are in debt, the poor give an 
extravagant part of their small in- 
comes to the interest collectors. 

What can be done to see that Joe’s 
salary is used more constructively? 
The Russell Sage Foundation, a phi- 
lanthropic organization, has spon- 
sored a uniform small loan law for 
all the states to curb crooked loan 
sharks, and to keep rates near the 
3% a month level which they believe 
is a reasonable ‘interest on personal 
loans. 

But Joe Debtor is not concerned 
with loan legislation. The small bor- 
rower in the United States is pay- 
ing extortionate interest rates* on 
no more than 2% of his debts: he 
pays the merchant, the bank, or the 
building and loan no more than they 
need to charge to avoid losses. 

The Twentieth Century Fund has 
promoted credit unions, which cost 

(Concluded on next page) 






































* An “extortionate” rate is here considered 
to mean a rate which is more than enough 
to cover the cost of handling the loan, to 
justify the risk of loss, and to provide the 
lender a fair return. On small, dangerous: 
loans, 36% is a necessary rate. On others, 
3% may be “extortionate.” 
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to charge. The question mark means there is no way of estimat- o) M ae 


Credit for Consumers, issued by the Public Affairs Committee, 


National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


INSTALLMENT PURCHASES 


$2,100 0%-500% $1,666 
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$1,000 1% 
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LOAN SHARKS 


VETERANS LOANS 


CHARITABLE SOCIETIES 





$2,300 


120%-620% 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


CREDIT UNIONS 


3%-b% $105 6%-12% 


PERSONAL FINANCE CO.'S 


30% 42% 
INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


bin ga 


3%-b% $40 





0%-36% 


REMEDIAL LOAN ASSNS., 


10%-36% $110 


12%-4% 
PAWN SHOPS 


eS 


8%-18% 














24%-120% 
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Bringing the Earth 
(Concluded from page 12) 


roads in the same area. The new rate 
must be published. Shippers can also 
apply to the Commission for a change 
of rate, if they think the rate is too 
high, and the Commission follows the 
same procedure. 

The control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over freight rates 
came because some railroads and some 
shippers were using unfair methods in 
fixing rates. These abuses grew up 
during the years when the railroads 
were doing their work of transform- 
ing America—making homesteads and 
laying the foundations for future states. 
In this process, however, the competi- 
tion among the railroads was keen, 
and in order to get big business, some 
companies granted special low rates 
to some shippers, and slapped special 
high rates against other shippers. Or, 
in some cases, they charged all ship- 
pers the same rates, but returned cer- 
tain favored companies a “rebate” of 
a certain percent of the charge. The 
special rates and the rebates were usu- 
ally granted secretly, and there was 
no regular system of fixing charges. 


Preferential Rates Banned 


In 1887 farmers and business men 
who had suffered as a result of the 
railroads’ policy of “secret preferen- 
tial rates” brought pressure to bear on 
Congress, demanding regulation of in- 
terstate railway traffic. In 1887, Con- 
gress passed a law called the Interstate 
Commerce Act forbidding such prac- 
tices and insuring fair freight rates, 
uniform for all shippers throughout 
the same unit, or region of the coun- 
try. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was set up at the same time 
to umpire the rules. In spite of this 
good beginning, the ICC did not do 
much to straighten out the rate tan- 
gle, for the railroads kept the courts 
and some law-making bodies on their 
side through the efforts of the power- 
ful railroad lobbies. 


During the World War when the 
problem of transportation became vi- 
tally.important to the government, it 
took over the control of the railroads. 
In many ways the government was an 
inefficient railroad operator, but it. did 
succeed in ironing out a lot of trouble, 
and in cutting out competition. When 
the railroads were handed back to their 
owners, they were still under the eye 
of the government. From then on, the 
roads in one part of the country worked 
in cooperation and competition was 
practically ended. However, the gov- 
ernment guaranteed the railroads a 
certain profit which could only be 
made by raising freight rates. 

Then buses, trucks and water car- 
riers came into the picture, offering to 
carry freight at lower rates than the 
railroads. This competition from other 
fields forced the railroads to improve 
their freight services and to cut down 
their rates to the present low level. 


Free pick-up and delivery has made 
the movement of package freight and 
LCL container freight much faster and 
cheaper than ever before. The free 
pick-up and delivery service from 
shipper to train, and from train to con- 
signee has brought about a tie-up be- 
tween trucking and railroading which 
has made freight shipping by rail as 
convenient as by truck. 








Sting of Debt 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


the small borrower less than any 
other form of financing, but even 
these charge from 8 to 18 per cent. 

The core of Joe Debtor’s problems 
is not so much the interest rates as 
his mode of getting and spending. If 
his income were secure, he would be 
able to borrow at truly low rates. 
And if his income were reasonably 
high, he might not borrow so much. 
And if he learned how to spend a 
decent wage carefully, he probably 
wouldn’t have to borrow at all. 

At the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that loan ‘sharks charging 
1240% interest found rich hunting 
among New York civil servants, 
whose incomes were as high and as 
secure as any group of our popula- 
tion. These victims were protected 
by law; they had access to the largest 
credit union in the country; and their 
economic position was good. But they 
did not know how to manage their 
funds. 

When people in these circum- 
stances can fall into the hands of loan 
sharks, is there hope for needy bor- 
rowers who have no legal protection, 
and whose income is as frail and un- 
certain as the peace of Europe? 

Plainly, protective laws, low in- 
terest rates, and a decent, secure in- 
come will not solve all of Joe Debt- 
or’s problems. He needs to know 
how te plan his spending to provide 
a fair share of his income for food, 
housing, clothes, health, advance- 
ment, insurance, and recreation. He 
must learn how, where, and when 
to borrow to his best advantage. And 
he must learn how his debts are af- 
fected by wars and elections and pic- 
tures in the papers. 





CORRECTION 


Owing to an oversight, the description 
of The World Book Encyclopedia given in 
our first “Acres of Diamonds” article 
(Scholastic, Nov. 20, p. 22-E) contained 
several errors. It is published by The 
Quarrie Corporation in Chicago. The 
latest edition comprises 18 volumes, not 10, 
as was stated, and sells for $76.50 in cloth 
binding; it is also available in other bind- 
ings at a higher price. It is clearly written, 
well illustrated, and thoroughly up to 
date in its information. 





SIDELIGHTS 


What to Read on Social Studies 








ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


The next time you find yourself at 
loss for facts to explain to your paren 
that your world is different fro 
theirs, leaf through the Decembh 
number of Survey Graphic. In cele 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Survey Associates, this extra-sj 
number is not content to rest with 
striking contrast between the world q 
today and the society of the years whe 
your parents were growing up and go 
ing to their first parties. It pushes ify” 
inquiring pages into the years to come | 

There is a broad picture of what iz 
ventions are doing for and to us, dra’ 
by Waldemar Kaempffert. § 
Chase reviews the devastation of 9 
natural resources and envisions 
recapture through regional planning 

William Allen White tells how th 
years have transformed Emporia, Kam 
sas. 3 

If you have been wondering aboub) 
justice, you will be helped by what 
Walton H. Hamilton says about ther 
spirit and the letter of the law. Andif™ 
you are thinking about Ford and the 
CIO, let Victor Weybright tell you 
what the future has in store. 

But if your eyes are tired by type, 
do not let that stop you from looking 

































































































over the stills from the movie, The Afte 
River, written and filmed by Pare Lo sotball 
rentz for the government. 
y pul 
“PR” FOR STATE LEGISLATURES? ies 
Samuel Seabury, who is civic recti- | hor 
tude incarnate, promises to introduce able 
proportional representation into the + Tha 


New York state legislature, on the basis 
of its success in the last New York City 
election. Several pamphlets have been 
written to explain the simple opera- 
tion of this most democratic and most 
truly representative form of election. 
Probably the most authoritative is a 
small book recently published for a 
quarter by that remarkable non-profit 
educational enterprise, The National OW 
Home Library Foundation, DuPont 

Circle, Washington, D. C. PR is writ- 

ten by George H. Hallett, Jr., associate Sion i 
secretary of the National Municipal ' 


MO: 


League. (See also Scholastic’s article oper c 
on PR, Nov. 13, P. 29) tounts in 

e writt 
“SOME FOLKS WON’T WORK” Be. But 


To compare with the returns of the 
National Unemployment Census, due 
January 12, look up the unemployment 
survey in Fortune last October. It ef- 
fectively disposes of most of the popu- The re 
lar myths about the jobless. For exam- #,. deh 
ple, it says: Are reliefers bums? No. 
Have they had much education? No. 
Did industry fire them because they 
could not do their job? No. Do they | 
ask for too much help? No. Is there @ 
shortage of skilled labor? Yes. This 
survey, incidentally, did not considet 
those unemployed who were not # 
needy as to apply for relief or to the ig LC 
WPA. 
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The big purpose of athletics is to build better men, both 





wd morally and physically. Alcohol in any form can only tear 


ar am | down, so that there is absolutely no place in athletics for 
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| RULE NO. 1 FOR TOP CONDITION 
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After forty-seven years of coaching football, | can say without hesitation that a 
sotball player, as well as any boy or girl, would be a fool to drink alcoholic liquor. 
hy put poison into your system? Give your body a fair break. Also give yourself 
d your future a fair break. Don't play around with dynamite. 





RES? 
ic recti- | honestly believe that the main reason why, at seventy-five years of age, | 
troduce able to coach football and to play tennis and run half a mile when | choose is 


we hat | have not impaired my bodily mechanism by drinking alcoholic beverages. 


rk City 

b ~ . . 
“sper. MAMOS ALONZO STAGG, Football Coach, College of Pacific 
id most 
lection. 
ive isa 4 
d for a 
n-profit 
‘aionl FHOW ALCOHOL AFFECTS YOUR ENDURANCE AND NERVOUS SYSTEM 
is writ- 
maa Even if you never intend to compete for a varsity team, The nerve cells of our body require an "insulation" of 
. article groper condition is of vital importance to you. For condition _fatty-lipoid. When this insulation is impaired, a “short 


bunts in all kinds of work—in all walks of life. Volymes could _ circuit" occurs in the nervous system, causing a serious im- 





te written on why alcohol makes proper condition impossi-  pairment of reflexes, quick responses and muscular and 
z e. But two important things to remember are: (1) alcohol = mental co-ordination. Even small amounts of alcohol will 
a PS freatly lessens endurance; (2) alcohol upsets the nervous _ have this effect. Because of the great absorption of water 
loyment jmprstem. alcohol makes, robbing the nervous system of the moisture 
r. It ef- that is so essential, it permanently injures the cells. 
e popu- The reason why alcohol has this effect is that it is a solvent 
oe d dehydrant; it interferes with normal functions of the Take the advice of leading coaches—men who KNOW 


on? No. q™ergans because it dissolves fatty substances and absorbs _ first hand the importance of Rule No. | for athletes—and 


- “— ater from moist tissues. As a result the normal energy of you'll be taking an important step toward the kind of con- 
there 8 le body is greatly reduced, causing the individual to be _—_ dition that counts, not only in athletics, but in the game of 
es, This quickly "winded" and fatigued. life itself. 
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Santa Claus Came 
(Concluded from page 6) 


Dick Bullen made a step forward, hesi- 
tated, and glanced over his shoulder 
into the deserted room. Everything 
was quiet. With a sudden resolution he 
parted his huge mustaches with both 
hands and stooped over the sleeping 
boy. But even as he did so a mis- 
chievous blast, lying in wait, swooped 
down the chimney, rekindled the 
hearth, and lit up the room with a 
shameless glow from which Dick fled 
in bashful terror. 

His companions were already wait- 
ing for him at the crossing. Two of 
them were struggling in the darkness 
with some strange misshapen bulk, 
which, as Dick came nearer, took the 
semblance of a great yellow horse. 

It was the mare. She was not a pret- 
ty picture. From her Roman nose to 
her rising haunches, from her arched 
spine hidden by the stiff machillas of 
a Mexican saddle, to her thick, straight, 
bony legs, there was not a line of 
equine grace. In her half-blind but 
wholly vicious white eyes, in her pro- 
truding under lip, in her monstrous 
color, there was nothing but ugliness 
and vice. 

“Now then,” said Staples, “stand 
cl’ar of her heels, boys, and up with 
you. Don’t miss your first holt of her 
mane, and mind ye get your off stirrup 
quick. Ready!” 

There was a leap, a scrambling 
struggle, a bound, a wild retreat of the 
crowd, a circle of flying hoofs, two 
springless leaps that jarred the earth, 
a rapid play and jingle of spurs, a 
plunge and then the voice of Dick 
somewhere in the darkness, “All 
right!” 

A splash, a spark struck from the 
ledge in the road, a clatter in the rocky 
cut beyond, and Dick was gone. 

Sing, O Muse, the ride of Richard 
Bullen! Sing, O Muse, of chivalrous 
men! the sacred quest, the doughty 
deeds, the battery of low churls, the 
fearsome ride and gruesome perils of 
the Flower of Simpson’s Bar! Alack! 
she is dainty, this Muse! She will have 
none of this bucking brute and swag- 
gering, ragged rider, and I must fain 
follow him in prose, afoot! 

It was one o’clock, and yet he had 
only gained Rattlesnake Hill. For in 
that time Jovita had rehearsed to him 
all her imperfections and practiced all 
her vices. Thrice had she thrown up 
her Roman nose in a straight line with 
the reins, and, resisting bit and spur, 
struck out madly across country. Twice 
had she reared, and, rearing, fallen 
backward; and twice had the agile 
Dick, unharmed, regained his seat be- 
fore she found her vicious legs again. 
And a mile beyond them, at the foot 
of a long hill, was Rattlesnake Creek. 
Dick knew that here was the crucial 
test of his ability to perform his enter- 
prise, set his teeth grimly, put his 
knees wel’ into her flanks, and changed 
his defensive tactics to brisk aggres- 
sion. Bullied and maddened, Jovita be- 
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gan the descent of the hill. Here the 
artful Richard pretended to hold her 
in with ostentatious objurgation and 
well-feigned cries of alarm. It is un- 
necessary to add that Jovita instantly 
ran away. Nor need I state the time 
made in the descent; it is written in the 
chronicles of Simpson’s Bar. Enough 
that in another moment, as it seemed 
to Dick, she was splashing on the over- 
flowed banks of Rattlesnake Creek. As 
Dick expected, the momentum she had 
acquired carried her beyond the point 
of balking, and, holding her well to- 
gether for a mighty leap, they dashed 
into the middle of the swiftly flowing 
current. A few moments of kicking, 
wading and swimming, and Dick drew 
a long breath on the opposite bank. 

The road from Rattlesnake Creek to 
Red Mountain was tolerably level. 
Either the plunge in Rattlesnake Creek 
had dampened her baleful fire, or the 
art which led to it had shown her the 
superior wickedness of her rider, for 
Jovita no longer wasted her surplus 
energy in wanton conceits. Hollows, 
ditches, gravelly deposits, patches of 
freshly springing grasses, flew from 
beneath her rattling hoofs. She began 
to smell unpleasantly, once or twice 
she coughed slightly, but there was no 
abatement of her strength or speed. By 
two o’clock he had passed Red Moun- 
tain and begun the descent to the plain. 
At half past two Dick rose in his stir- 
rups with a great shout. Stars were 
glittering through the rifted clouds, 
and beyond him, out of the plain, rose 
two spires, a flagstaff, and a straggling 
line of black objects. Dick jingled his 
spurs and swung his riata, Jovita 
bounded forward, and in another mo- 
ment they swept into Tuttleville and 
drew up before the wooden piazza of 
“The Hotel of All Nations.” 

What transpired that night at Tuttle- 
ville is not strictly a part of this record. 


_ Briefly I may state, however, that 


after Jovita had been handed over to 
a sleepy hostler, whom she at once 
kicked into unpleasant consciousness, 
Dick sallied out for a tour of the sleep- 
ing town. He stopped before several 
closed shops, and by persistent tapping 
and judicious outcry roused the propri- 
etors from their beds, and made them 
unbar the doors of their magazines and 
expose their wares. Sometimes he was 
met by curses, but oftener by interest 
and some concern in their needs. It 
was three o’clock before this pleasant- 
ry was given over, and with a small 
waterproof bag of India-rubber 
strapped on his shoulders Dick re- 
turned to the hotel. And then he 
sprang to the saddle and dashed down 
the lonely street and out into the lone- 
lier plain, where presently the lights, 
the black line of houses, the spires, and 
the flagstaff sank into the earth behind 
him again and were lost in the dis- 
tance. 

The storm had cleared away, the air 
was brisk and cold, the outlines of ad- 
jacent landmarks were distinct, but it 
was half past four before Dick reached 
the meeting-house and the crossing of 
the county road. To avoid the rising 
grade he had taken a longer and more 


circuitous road, in whose viscid 
Jovita sank fetlock deep at 
bound. It was a poor preparation for 
steady ascent of five miles more; } 
Jovita, gathering her legs under he 
took it with her usual blind, un 

ing fury, and a half-hour later r 

the long level that led to Rattlesna, 
Creek. Another half-hour would 


bring him to the creek. He threw th 


reins lightly upon the neck of 4 
mare, chirruped to her, and began ty 
sing. 

Suddenly Jovita shied with a bound 
that would have unseated a less ppg. 
ticed rider. Hanging to her rein Was a 
figure that had leaped from the bank 
and at the same time from the raj 
before her arose a shadowy horse ang 
rider. “Throw up your hands,” com. 
manded this second apparition, with ap 
oath. ; 

Dick felt the mare tremble, quiver, 
and apparently sink under him, fe 
knew what it meant and was pr. 
pared. 

“Stand aside, Jack Simpson, I know 
you, you thief. Let me pass or—” 

He did not finish the sentence. Jovitg 
rose straight in the air with a terrific 
bound, throwing the figure from her 
bit with a single shake of her vicious 
head, and charged with deadly maley. 
olence down on the impediment before 
her. An oath, a pistol-shot, horse and 
highwayman rolled over in the road, 
and the next moment Jovita was a 
hundred yards away. But the good 
right arm of her rider, shattered bya 
bullet, dropped helplessly at his side 

Without slacking his speed he shift- 
ed the reins to his left hand. But a few 
moments later he was obliged to halt 
and tighten the saddle-girths that had 
slipped in the onset. This in his crip. 
pled condition took some time. He had 
no fear of pursuit, but looking up he 
saw that the eastern stars were already 
paling, and that the distant peaks had 
lost their ghostly whiteness, and now 
stood out blackly against a lighter sky, 
Day was upon him. Then completely 
absorbed in a single idea, he forgot 
the pain of his wound, and mounting 
again, dashed on toward Rattlesnake 
Creek. But now Jovita’s breath cam 
broken by gasps, Dick reeled in his 
saddle, and brighter and brighter grew 
the sky. 

Ride, Richard; run, Jovita; linger, 
day! 

For the last few rods there was é@ 
roaring in his ears. Was it exhaustion 
from loss of blood, or what? He was 
dazed and giddy as he swept down the 
hill, and did not recognize his su- 
roundings. Had he taken the wrong 
road, or was this Rattlesnake Creek? 


It was, but the brawling creek hem. 


had swam a few hours before had risen 
more than doubled its volume, and 
now rolled a swift and resistless rive 
between him and Rattlesnake Hill. Fo 
the first time that night Richard's hea 

sank within him. The river, the mow 

tain, the quickening east, swam befott 


‘his eyes. He shut them to recover! 


self-control. In that brief interval, 
some fantastic mental process, the4 
tle room at Simpson’s Bar and the 
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. ures of the sleeping father and son rose 
“upon him. He opened his eyes wildly, 
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east off his coat, pistol, boots and sad- 
dle, bound his precious pack tightly to 
his shoulders, grasped the bare flanks 
of Jovita with his bared knees, and 
with a shout dashed into the yellow 
water. A cry arose from the opposite 
bank as the head of a man and horse 
struggled for a few moments against 
the battling current, and then were 
swept away midst uprooted trees and 
whirling driftwood. 

The Old Man started and woke. The 
fire on the hearth was dead, the candle 
in the outer room flickering in its 
socket, and somebody was rapping at 
the door. He opened it, but fell back 
with a cry before the dripping, half- 
naked figure that reeled against the 
doorpost. 

“Dick?” 

“Hush! Is he awake yet?” 

“No—but, Dick? ——” 

“Dry up, you old fool! Dick stag- 
gered, caught at the handle of the door, 
and motioned to the Old Man. 

“Thar’s suthin’ in my pack yer for 
Johnny. Take it off, I can’t.” 

The Old Man unstrapped the pack 
and laid it before the exhausted man. 

“Open it, quick!” 

He did so with trembling fingers. It 
contained only a few poor toys—cheap 
and barbaric enough, goodness knows, 
but bright with paint and tinsel. One 
of them was broken; another, I fear, 
was irretrievably ruined by the water; 
and on the third—ah me! there was a 
cruel spot. 

“It don’t look like much, that’s a 
fact,” said Dick, ruefully, “but it’s the 
best we could do. .. . Take ’em, Old 
Man, and put ’em in his stocking, and 
tell him—tell him, you know. .. . Hold 
me, Old Man——” The Old Man caught 
at his sinking figure. “Tell him’”— said 
Dick, with a weak little laugh, “tell 
him Sandy Claus has come.” 

And even so, bedraggled, ragged, un- 
shaven and unshorn, with one arm 
hanging helplessly at his side, Santa 
Claus came to Simpson’s Bar and fell 
fainting on the first threshold. The 
Christmas dawn came slowly after, 
touching the remoter peaks with the 
rosy warmth of ineffable love. And it 
looked so tenderly on Simpson’s Bar 
that the whole mountain, as if caught 
in a generous action, blushed to the 
skies, 





Reprinted from Uncle Toby’s Christ- 
mas Book. (Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers) . 





Beggar's Rhyme 
Christmas is coming, the geese are get- 
ting fat, 
Please to put a penny in the old man’s 


’ 


If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny 
will do, 


If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God 
bless you. 


From the Old English 








4 coonskin coat, we've heard it said, 
Wards off chill winds from heel to head; 
In which respect its chief vocation’ s 


Much like No Draft Ventilation’ s. 





olks take such things as No Draft Ventila- 
tion as a matter of course now that all GM 
cars have this improvement. But when you 
add Knee-Action, the Unisteel Body, the 
Turret Top, improved Hydraulic Brakes and 
a steady parade of betterments—you see how 
a great organization moves ahead—using its 
resources for the benefit of the public — 


giving greater value as it wins greater sales. 


GENERAL Motors 


MEANS Goop MEASURE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + LASALLE - CADILLAC 
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BIG 
RADIO CONTEST 


—See Page 7 
New Book Will Help You 


Send today for 


HANDBOOK for 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


50c. per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities of 10 or more to 
one address, 35c per copy 


Order From 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











New SL: ife Sor 
Old Lessons in 


THESE SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP PUBLICATIONS 


READING 
MENUS 
FOR 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
BY 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


A sparkling guide to good books by a fa- 
mous New York Herald Tribune reviewer. 
Chatty talks about worthy works—from 
Aristotle to P. G. Wodehouse. Cloth bound 
—160 pages—$1.50. 


MODERN BASKETBALL 
FOR GIRLS $1.00. 


A clear, authoritative treatise that makes 
for better teams and livelier games. Ex- 
planations, charts, splendid action photo- 
graphs. 


Order From 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 











FOLLOWING the FILMS] 


BOY OF THE STREETS (A Monogram 
Picture. Directed by William Nigh.) 


Boy of the Streets is good repeti- 
tion-for-emphasis on the Dead End 
theme of life in city slums. Not quite 
so exciting and effective as its noble 
predecessor, but more straight-for- 
ward in the telling, this story pene- 
trates into the homes of the boys who 
live mostly in the 
streets. It also 
makes a strong 
point of the differ- 
ence between lit- 
tle- gangster street 
fights and grown- 
up gangster war- 
fare. The boys 
‘give the other fel- 
low a chance”; 
gangsters shoot un- 
armed men, then 
turn and run. 

Fortunately 
Chuck (Jackie 
Cooper) finds out 
that gangsters 
don’t play fair, af- 
ter his first job 
with Blackie’s rob- 
ber gang; but the 
story jumps over- 
board at the end, 
and lands Chuck in the U. S. Navy. 
Tough times ahead for the Navy De- 
partment if that is the solution to 
the slum clearance problem! 

However, the picture is not all 
street fighting and gunplay. There 
are excellent characterizations of 
Chuck’s mother (Marjorie Main, the 
Dead End gangster’s mother), 
Chuck’s father (Guy Usher) who 
poses as a political boss and is really 
a ward-heeler, and Rourke (Robert 


E. O’Connor) who makes you be-. 


lieve that a boy’s best friend is the 
cop on the corner. 

Jackie Cooper, playing his first 
long-pants role, exhibits a few tricks, 
but he makes a real character of 
the tough guy who is good at heart. 


CHITTING A NEW HIGH (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Jesse Lasky. Directed by 
Raoul Walsh) 

Be sure to hear Lily Pons sing the 
mad scene from Donizetti’s opera, 
Lucia di Lammermoor. The name of 
this little song may sound like alien 
agitation to you, but if the music and 
the Pons voice do not create a seis- 
mic disturbance in your solar plexus, 
then you are tone deaf, poor thing. 
In this same film, Edward Everett 
Horton, as the millionaire host, in- 
structs his servants to give the guests 
“everything they want. But not too 
much.” It’s. a joy to hear him say it. 


e. 


MARCH OF TIME, December (Pro. 
duced by the editors of Life and Time), 


The new March of Time includes 
one particularly interesting subject. 
In its treatment of Alaska’s Salmon 
War the movie brings out the Signif. 
icance of Japan’s recent encroach. 
ment into Alaska’s fishing industry 
and the importance of a voluntary 
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Chuck (Jackie Cooper) demonstrates the little-gang- 
ster method of playing fair, giving the other fellow a 
fist-fighting chance in Boy of the Streets. 


boycott of such Japanese goods by 
American consumers. Washington 
can do nothing about it as long as 
the Japanese floating canneries stay 
just outside the three-mile limit. The 
result is not only that one of Alaska’s 
greatest industries is being jeopar- 
dized, but that the market itself is 
being undersold. The other two sub- 
jects of this March of Time include 
a treatment of Britain’s gambling 
fever and the great lotteries that 
thrive on results of soccer games; 
and a discourse on the human heart 
and heart disease. 


THE AWFUL TRUTH (Columbia. 

Directed by Leo McCarey). 

The Awful Truth is one of those 
mile-a-minute comedies which never 
makes sense but which makes you 
giggle outrageously. At the beginning 
Irene Dunne and Cary Grant are a 
young married couple on the verge of 
divorce; but they soon prove to bea 
couple of cut-ups who delight in be- 
deviling each: other. A great many 
funny things happen, most of which 
are manoeuvered, to some extent, by 
Mr. Smith. He is the biggest bone of 
contention. Mr. Smith is a Scottish 
terrier. 

The dialogue is snappy, the action 
fast, and often furious, and Irene 
Dunne proves herself better as a come- 
dienne than as the beautiful-but-dig- 
nified star she once was. 
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Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


Teachers’ Christmas Gift 
Gentlemen: 

In one of your recent issues we no- 
ticed that you reported a school where 
the students had charge of the school 
program. We'd like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School has been carrying 
on what we have called the Students’ 
Christmas gift to the faculty. One week 
before the Christmas vacation the stu- 
dents take charge of the entire school 
during the forenoon. Teachers are at 
liberty to visit other schools or go 
shopping as they like. No teachers, 
principal, assistants, or office help 
comes to the building until after the 
noon hour. The students have complete 
charge. The president of the school fo- 
rum acts as principal for the half-day. 
I am enclosing a clipping about the 
program sponsored by the school fo- 
rum, as it was reported in the Dec. 18, 
1936, issue. 

Ray Myers, Principal 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

(The clipping says that 82 students 
were chosen by the teachers to take 
charge of their classes for the teach- 
ers’ half-holiday. The senior class leads 
with 27 students teaching; freshmen 
held second place with 19 student- 
teachers; sophomores and juniors each 
had 18. The half-holiday is sponsored 
by the school forum, the student gov- 
erning body of the school.—Editors) 


“Oldsters,”” Youngsters, and War 


Dear Forum: 

It seems to me that in the many dis- 
cussions in Scholastic there has been a 
failure in interesting its readers in the 
sad fact that the last war, for which 
the “older” generation was responsi- 
ble, has shortened our life span. Of 
course American youth has not suf- 
fered as much as their contemporaries 
in other countries ... or have we? We, 
theoretically, do not have compulsory 
military service in the U. S. I say the- 
oretically, because in all Federal Land 
Grant colleges all male students, unless 
exempted due to physical handicap, 
must enroll as a member of the R.O.T.C. 

The military and its ramifications 
appeals to 14 or 15-year-old boys; it 
inflames them with the idea that war 
is an honorable profession. A uniform 
makes them men, and stripes a little 
tin god. How many letters has the For- 
um printed from readers attesting to 
the fact that when the band plays they 
lose their sense and join the hypnotic 
march? The Pied Piper was a piker 
compared to Sousa. 

The “older” generation, through 
these nefarious devices, loudly pro- 
Claims that it is building American 
youth, teaching obedience, strength- 
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FORUM 


Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


ening character. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that it is marching the fair- 
haired lads of this country in the di- 
rection of those two synonymous terms 
—War and Hell. We, the youth of 
America, feeling now the yoke of both 
the last war and the next one, get it 
in the neck no matter which way we 
turn. No matter what we plan for the 
future, our opportunities are cut down, 
and our lives even now are burning on 
the pyre of war. 


Merry Xmas, Oldsters, 


Robert W. Bernick, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Thank You! 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your new Com- 
bined Issues! The new editions are 
much more interesting and educational 
with added current events material. 
Our school is well pleased. I hope other 
high schools are enjoying the Scholas- 
tic as much as we, in Hawaii, do. 

Aloha, 
Masaru Sasada, 
Maui High School, 
Hamakuapoko, Hawaii. 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


ance your social budget, and stay off 
the debit side. The golden rule is bet- 
ter than an eye for an eye and a re- 
ception for a reception. There are 
numerous ways of cancelling debts. 
Boys can repay social obligations to 
girls by taking them to movies, 
dances, football games, and, although 
candy and flowers may be trite, 
they’re still in good taste. Girls can 
repay boys by entertaining them at 
home, but, if that is impossible, there 
are still ways and means. Ask them 
to club picnics, class proms, or to 
date an attractive visitor. 

If you have been a week-end guest 
at the home of Mrs. Buckingham, 
send her a box of candy or homemade 
cookies. Even if they’re hard on her 
upper plate, she’ll appreciate the 
thought. If you have eaten Aunt Het 
out of pumpkin pies and plum pud- 
dings find a way to repay her. If you 
can’t invite her to your home, and 
she’s too deaf to enjoy the talkies, 
take her to ride in the park, drop by 
and offer to do errands for her or 
mow the lawn, give her a drawing 
you made in art class or a crocheted 
mat, write her a postal card from 
Grand Canyon—all these little things 
add up toa big “thank-you”! 


Wanted: Suggestions 


Dear Eprror: 

Last week our school paper, The 
Tattler, aroused considerable interest 
among the pupils concerning the pos- 
sibility of having a student council in 
our school. The idea is new to most of 
our students, but they are really inter- 
ested in finding out how to make one a 
success here in Pitcairn. 

A committee of students has been 
appointed by the president of the 
Senior class to investigate the matter 
and to see how other schools are con- 
ducting their student councils. Our 
school is comparatively small. There- 
fore we are somewhat doubtful 
whether it will function efficiently for 
us. 

We would like to have some sugges- 
tions from Scholastic readers. I’m sure 
they can and will share their experi- 
ences with us so that we can have a 
good council. We’ll appreciate it very 


much, Bob Roose 
Pitcairn (Pa.) H. S. 











Schools 








KISKI SCHOOL 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for boys, 
located in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Individual courses and sympathetic teach- 
er-student relationship. Mid-term entries 
accepted January 3rd and February Ist. 
Special classes preparing for college 
board examinations. 


Address J. J. Daub, Registrar 














Nursing 





NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. » Enro!l- 
ment—Feb. & Sept. Graduates eligible for registration 
in N. J., N. ¥. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


““History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 


Satieratin ince 

















3 and 5. 


each semester. 





NOTICE! 


This is the Last Scholastic Until 
The End of the Christmas Holidays 


Scholastic is following its regular policy this year of suspend- 
ing publication during the Christmas holidays. This means that 
you will receive no issue of Scholastic next week or the week after 
that. The next issue, Number 14 of the semester, will be dated 
January 8 and will be received in the schools between January 


Though there is thus a break in the weekly publication of 
Scholastic at certain holiday periods, this does not reduce the 
number of copies you receive during a semester. The dates of 
issue are so planned that you receive your full quota of 16 issues 














JUST FIND 
10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "P" 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


3. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete 


2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “P’’ State each carefully and clear- 
ty. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less. starting with 
the words “I like Planters Peanuts be- 
cause” 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr 
Peanut with each entry. or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr Peanut On top of first page 
write your name. age. home address. city 


and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8. 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 
ting correct lists of 10 objects in the pic- 
ture beginning with the letter “P’’ and whose 
statements are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
1938 issue. | 


announced in Scholastic, Feb. 5, 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant 
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LAUGHS! 


The English sportsman became 
friendly with the keeper of the only 
store the Highland village boasted 
One day he said: “Well, Angus, I un- 
derstand you’re the postmaster, the 
shopkeeper, the Justice of the Peace, 
and County Councilor for this dis- 
trict.” . 

“Aye. sir,” replied the native. “Ye 
might say I’m the Mussolini of Glen- 
lochty.”—Toronto Globe and Mail. 


Gadget: anything that is not a 
wvhoosit. 

Porcupine: the skin you do not love 
to touch. 

Paradox: two ducks. 

Polyclinic: sanatorium for parrots.— 
Harper’s Harp (Dallas, Texas). 


Waiter: “Are you Hungary?” 

Broker: “Yes, Siam.” 

Waiter: “Den Russian to the table 
and Ill Fiji.” 

Broker: “All right, Sweden my cof- 
fee and Denmark my bill.”—Kennebec 
Journal. 


A Scottish horseman went into a 
saddler’s shop and asked for one spur, 

“But why only one spur?” asked the 
puzzled clerk. 

Replied Jock: “Well, if I can get one 
side of the horse to go, the other’ll go 
with it.".—Neal O’Hara in New York 
Post. 


At the New York premiere of The 
Hurricane, one lady had to be half- 
carried out of the theater. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” she moaned, her 
cheeks pale green. “I’ve never been so 
seasick in all my life.”"—Literary Di- 
gest 
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The New Yorker 


“I'm afraid you'll find us a bit changed 


|} since your great-great-grandfather was 


with us.” 
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SCHOLASTIC 
ThecAmericanHighSchoSl Neokly 


4 National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
jn High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 







Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
igh Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
ach week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 





IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover Design: Photo by Owen Reed, 
Scholastic staff photographer 
Editorial: “On Earth Peace, Good Will 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed on this page invite YOU to know more about 
life and study in their schools. Choose a college that will mosi 
suitably fit your personality and at the same time best serve 
your eareer. The presidents of these colleges will welcome cor- 


respondence with you. 


Catalogues will be sent upon request. 








BRADLEY COLLEGE, Peoria, Illinois. Co-edu- 
cational. Established 1897. Cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body from 31 states and 3 foreign 
countries. New dormitories for Women. 
Besides liberal arts courses, departments in 
Art, Music, Home Economics, Business 
Administration, Public Administration, En- 
gineering, Nursing, Secretarial, Pre-legal, 
Pre-medical, Journalism, Dramatics, Indus- 
trial Arts. Intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics, band, orchestra, chorus, A Capella 
Choir. Attractive campus, fourteen build- 
ings. Write for catalogue and _ illustrated 
bulletin. Dr. Frederic R. Hamilton, Pres. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. .Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 800-acre campus 
overlooks Cannon River and picturesque 
valley of George Huntington Lyman Me- 
morial Lakes. Full athletic facilities: Laird 
Athletic Field for Men and Bell Athletic 
Field for Women. Outstanding library of 
about 115,500 volumes. Complete dramatic 
workshop and Little Theatre, student pub- 
lications, extensive music program, free 
placement bureau for students. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE at Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Dr. Thurston Davies, President. A lib- 
eral arts college of the West offers graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Outdoor 
Sciences, Mathematics, History and the 
Social Sciences, including Education and 
Psychology, Language, Literature and the 
Fine Arts, with emphasis on Drama, Music 
and the Plastic Arts, in conjunction with 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Economics Seminars—Summer Courses. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Illinois, Dr. 
H. Gary Hudson, President. Established 1829, 
oldest college in Illinois, in midst of Lincoln 
country, thirty-five miles west of Spring- 
field, two hours north of St. Louis. Co-ed. 
Liberal Arts, preparation for professional 
schools. Fully accredited by all Universities. 
Extensive program of activities—dramatics, 
debate, inter-collegiate and _ intramural 
athletics, glee clubs, band, journalistic ex- 
perience, literary societies, social life. Costs 
moderate. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE at Jackson, Miss. Est. 
1892. Accredited by all regional and na- 
tional agencies. Liberal arts and pre-voca- 
tional. In five years Millsaps graduates re- 
ceived $50,000 in scholarships at graduate 
and professional schools. Vital student life 
expressed in athletic, debate, musical and 
social organizations. All college expense for 
fees and board, $350.00 to $400.00. Climate 
in the gulf coast region mild but stimu- 
lating. For infor. write D. M. Key, Pres. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE at Greeneville Tennes- 
see, Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President, Es- 
tablished 1794. Co-ed. Courses offered in 
Liberal Arts, including piano, organ, voice 
and home economics. Tusculum’s Secale of 
Diagnosis of Personality and Plan of Self- 
Study lead to maximum self-development. 
Athletics for all. Dramatics, glee clubs, or- 
chestra, radio, polity, pre-medical and other 
clubs. Limited enrollment. Attractive cam- 
pus of 125 acres, 12 miles from Great Smoky 
Mountains. : 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY and COLLEGE at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. America’s oldest Boarding 
School for Girls. Beautiful nine-acre campus. Attrac- 
tive buildings and equipment. SEMINARY for girls 
8 to 18. College preparatory and practical courses. 
Separate Junior School for girls 6 to 14. COLLEGE 
for Women. Four-year A.B., B.S. degrees, certifi- 
cate courses; Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, 
Dramatics, Music, Laboratory technician. All sports 
—Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Swimming, Riding, 
Archery. Specify catalog desired. Box L. Edwin 
J. Heath, President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI at Coral Gables, Fla. 
Dr. Bowman Foster Ashe, Pres. Est. 1925. 
Co-ed. Offers courses in Lib. Arts, Educ., 
Bus. Ad., Music and Law. Well known for 
its 70-piece Student Band and Symph@ny 
Orch. Inter-collegiate athletic competion 
in football, boxing, wrestling, swimmihg, 
tennis and golf. Students enrolled from 39 
states. Wide range of student activities. 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE at Chestertown, Md. 
Dr. Gilbert W. Mead, Pres. Est. 1782 as col- 
lege froma pre-revolutionary academy. First 
chartered college in Md.; 10th oldest in U. S. 
Many noted alumni. George Washington, 
one of the founders, received LL.D. 1789. 
Co-educational since 1891. Enrollment strict- 
ly limited to 300, not more than one-third 
women. Historic, beautiful surroundings; 
small classes; excellent facilities. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees; pre-professional courses. 
Grade-A accreditment. Full program of stu- 
dent activities. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, 
Maryland. Dr. Fred G. Holloway, President. 
Est. 1867. Co-ed. Perfectly located in high- 
lands of Maryland, 28 miles from Baltimore, 
58 from Washington. A 90 acre campus of un- 
excelled beauty. A liberal arts college with 
limited enrollment. Courses arranged for 
those expecting to enter professional or 


technical schools. Excellent departments of 
education, music and business administra- 
tion. A school that is small, intimate and 
selective, with emphasis on student guid- 
ance. First co-educational school south of 
the Mason-Dixon li 


line. 














HOW TO JUDGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made 
and how to judge the finished product on the movie 
screen. 


Pamphlet form eccccccccccccccecs 258 
30 or more to ONE AdAreSS .ecrcccccsvecseccecs ME 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 








MAKING PRINTS 


In ‘‘Making Prints,’ four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithogroph, drypoint, aquatint, 
lineoleum print; woodcut, and etching. 50 full- 
page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 
One copy i 
10 or more copies to one address ............ $1.10 
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PACKARD LEKTRO- SHAVE 


@ A word of advice, a word of warning. You want a Packard Lektro-Shai 
Christmas and you know best how to drop the right hint. But watch outl} 
Dad of yours has “taking ways.” And when he finds out what smooths 
shaves he can get with a Packard, he’ll cuss the luck that made him sh 
long with an old-fashioned razor. That’s the time to tell him to get 
Packard for himself. 


Packard can’t cut, nick or scratch. You just plug in and shave . . . anywhere 
even with a collar on. You need no brush, no shaving cream and no 
Think of the money that saves. 


Tell your Dad to be sure it’s a Packard Lektro-Shaver—the only ele rie! 
shaver with the smooth round head that shears instead of clips. Start § 
the right way. No matter how tender your skin, you'll get clean, quick 
for years. 


Standard Packard Lektro-Shaver in black 
$15; im gray and colors $16.50; de luxe 


and gift models to $35. See the full line 
at your dealer. A catalog in full color will 
be sent on request. Packard Lektro-Shaver 
is made by Dictograph Products Co., Ine., 
manufacturers of precision equipment for 
more than 30 years and nationally dis- 
tributed by The Progress Corporation, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; in Canada, 
Progress Corporation (Can.) Ltd., 34 
Adelaide. St. W., Toronto; in England, 
Platinum Products Company, Ltd., Astor 
House, 26 Aldych Street, London W. 2. 
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